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Reaction to Taft-Hartley Act 


QUESTION: What do you believe will be the effect 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act on em- 
ployee-employer relations in your area and in your 
own company? 


WO THIRDS of the executives covered in this 

month’s survey confidentially express the belief 
that the Labor-Management Relations Act will have 
little or no effect on the day-to-day relations between 
the employee and the company. Most of the remain- 
ing executives hesitate to make any predictions. Less 
than half a dozen simply say they “don’t know.” 

Genuine concern over the company’s relations with 
the union is expressed in several cases. In most of 
these, anxiety over the presence of powerful com- 
munist elements in the unions is offered as the cause. 
In at least an equal number of companies, however. 
the cooperators expect the act to have little effect on 
their relations with the union. A few qualify their 
comments by the observation that a great deal will 
depend on “the conduct and attitude of both union 
and management.” 

With few exceptions, the participants are confi- 
dent that, in the long run, the effects of the act will 
be beneficial to the employee, the union and the 
company. But this does not mean, say several, that 
companies in a number of Xey industries will suc- 
cessfully avoid considerable confusion and discord for 
a temporary adjustment period ranging from one to 
two years. Expectations for improvement seem to be 
based on three frequently repeated analyses: 


1. Companies will have greater freedom to clarify 
their position to employees; 

2. Employees will henceforth be protected against the 
malpractices of both unenlightened labor leaders and 
executives; 
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3. Unions will develop a more responsible attitude 
and a more reasonable bargaining approach. 


Comments that should be reassuring to labor lead- 
ers, employees and to the nation as a whole appear 
in one after another of the replies. Unqualified pledges 
to refrain from capitalizing or “taking advantage” of 
technicalities in the law that would in any way en- 
danger the company’s relations with employees or 
their representatives appear repeatedly. Hope that no 
“abuses be exercised” is expressed in a variety of 
ways. And finally there is a marked and total absence 
in the survey results of any feeling of management 
exultation over passage of the bill. 

These excerpts from replies are typical: 


“We feel that each management still has the same job 
to do that it had prior to the passage of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act—namely, to keep its own house in 
order and be sure its relations with its employees are what 


they should be. 


“With this background and assuming relatively de- 
cent relations have been established, we do not feel that 
the new law will make too much change. We have en- 
deavored to impress our employees that we hope our fu- 
ture relations with them and their union shall continue 
to improve and that we all shall gain a greater appreci- 
ation of the opportunities and advantages available to 
us under the nation’s traditional system of free enterprise. 

“Of course, the law will have a deterring effect on 
some past union attitudes, but we believe the basic prob- 
lem will be how each management gets along with its 
own employees and their union.” 


* * * 


“In the case of those companies whose human relations 
performances are more advanced, there will be little dis- 
turbance or change in labor relations as a result of the 
act. It is definitely the intention of this company to 
honor the spirit as well as the letter of the new law, but 
we will avoid wherever possible the appearance of using it 
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to undermine our relations with our employees or their 
union representatives. 

“In talking with representatives of employees in this 
area, I find that this company’s philosophy represents 
the consensus of the other major companies with very 
few minor exceptions. Naturally, however, all of these 
companies, including ourselves, are extremely doubtful 
as to the exact meaning of a number of the provisions 
of the new act and must await administrative or court 
interpretations before we can predetermine with any 
accuracy the effects on our labor relations practices and 
procedures.” 

* * * 

“Management should be most concerned about how the 
act will affect its contractual and day-to-day employee 
relations. Obviously, several changes will have to be 
made in labor agreements as they expire in order to 
conform with the law’s requirements. Management will 
be confronted with a number of major decisions; for in- 
stance, should voluntary arbitration be continued if the 
union refuses to agree to a no-strike clause? 

“Even more important is for management to make sure 
that the act in no way injures its day-to-day relations. 
It should immediately tell employees the truth about 
the act and assure them that their rights and privileges, 
instead of being curtailed as organized labor hysterically 


insists, are greater than before.” 
* * * 


“No questions of great importance on the new act 
have yet been raised. This has been due, in part, to the 
fact that many of the changes in the new law do not be- 
come effective until the termination of the existing con- 
tract which, in our case, is May 1, 1948. The fact that 
we have an independent union and have a long record 
of labor-management harmony minimizes the changes 
which we anticipate as a result of the new law. In gen- 
eral, it is expected that the Labor-Management Relations 
Act will have little effect on employee-employer relations 
in our company.” 

* * * 

“There will be little immediate effect except that there 
is some resentment on the part of union leaders who 
attribute the restrictions to employers generally. In order 
to minimize this resentment we prepared a joint letter 
which was sent to the homes of all our employees. 


“We have noticed a new respect for the grievance pro- 
cedure and we believe that if this interim period is 
properly handled the long-range effect of the act can be 
beneficial. The act is primarily to protect the individuals 
as against their own leaders and to make unions respon- 
sible organizations. In the past there may have been con- 
siderable resentment against the compulsion practiced 
by unions and, if so, that resentment can be avoided 
in the future. 

“The present period is not unlike the one immediately 
following the passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act when employer groups talked loudly of ‘unconstitu- 
tionality.” The important thing is the proper handling of 
labor relations in the immediate future.” 


* * * 


“The Labor-Management Relations Act will have very 
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little effect on employee-employer relations in our com- 
pany in the immediate future. As our labor agreements 
expire, they will, of course, have to be brought into line 
with the new legislation in several respects, but these 
changes can be assumed to be part of the normal nego- 
tiation procedure. 

“We have no intention of attempting to take advan- 
tage of the new legislation at this time by suing any 
union for breach of contract or for any other reasons be- 
cause we do not believe that is the way to get our pro- 
duction.” 

* * * 

“We have been investigating the very question that 
you are asking. As far as we can determine, there is go- 
ing to be very little effect except on technical details of 
labor contracts. As we have no labor contract, we can’t 
see that the act has any material effect on our own 
company.” 

* * * 

“T have the impression that the act will have a sobering 

effect upon leaders of organized labor, and that we should 


have a period of relative stability in labor relations.” 
* * * 


“TI do not believe the enactment of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act will have any marked effect on our 
present labor relations picture. We are not dealing with 
a trade union because our employees have rejected their 
overtures several times. We have tried to maintain rather 
high standards in all of our labor relations policies and 
programs. Just what the future will bring is a question, but 
I doubt that, even in the event another effort is made 
to organize our people, our approach and our attitude 
would very greatly from the past notwithstanding the 
fact that the new law would allow us to speak more 
freely. About all we have ever done is refute misstate- 
ments and clarify issues. Our program actually leaves 
little to be asked for, and we are striving to strengthen 
it constantly. 


“In the area in which we operate, I think that by and 
large we will see little additional difficulty. Most of the 
companies around us are organized, and they have had 
about as much trouble in the past as have the majority 
of other organized companies. Perhaps the new law will 
help to level off some of their troubles. It is too early to 
say. But of one thing I am sure. The very fact that our 
neighbors have had so much difficulty has helped our 
situation. It has provided a graphic illustration to our 
employees of what can happen, and, at the same time, 
has stimulated our efforts to remain wholly free of these 
entanglements—at least until labor decides to take unto 
itself a more responsible type of leadership. Only the 


future will tell.” 
* * * 


“The purpose and the policy of the act, are to pre- 
scribe and define the legitimate rights of employers, em- 
ployees and labor organizations in their relations with 
each other and to protect the rights of the public at all 
times. There has been a lot of loose talk about industrial 
managers using the new law to break up the unions. I 
have assured both employees and management this is 
not so. 


“We feel the public has every right to expect that the 
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members of the union, the officials of the union and the 


members of management will accept the law in good 
faith and abide by its terms. 


“It is incumbent, therefore, upon all concerned to make 
certain its provisions are observed and carried out fairly 
so that the nation’s industry may achieve full and un- 
interrupted employment and production. It would be in- 
excusable for any one to create misunderstanding or pro- 
voke strife solely to demonstrate that the law is unsound 
or unworkable or to use unfairly any of the provisions 
of the law. I believe that any such attempt would react 
against the person or persons who attempted it. 


“I am firmly convinced that if we accept this law in 
good faith and cooperate wholeheartedly under its pro- 
visions, it will be productive of good employee-employer 
relationships.” 

* * * 

“I do not believe that important industrialists will 
take any undue advantage of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act. The action of Congress represents a reflection 
of public opinion which Congress has appraised. No one 
should regard it otherwise. Business and industry will 
make a mistake if they interpret it as a green light to go 
ahead and get ‘tough.’ 


“Qur company has enjoyed excellent relations with the 
labor organization. Success depends on how you live with 
the union on a day-to-day basis, how realistic you want 
to be. It is whether you want to get technical or 
whether you want to work on the basis of ‘Not who’s 
right, but what’s right, counts.’ ” 


* * * 


“In our own company, we called the union officials for a 
discussion of the new labor law. Our present agreement 
terminates December 31, 1947. We have a union shop with 
checkoff. We told the union we expected to operate on 
the basis of that agreement as though the law had never 
been passed. We further informed them that they should 
get their house in order so as to meet the new demands 
upon the union shop and checkoff and that there would be 
no attempt on our part to evade either. As you know, we 
believe in a union shop and it has proved itself here many 
times over.” 

* * * 

“IT have had so many varying interpretations of the 
effect and application of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act that I hesitate to venture a guess regarding it 
any more than I would attempt to define the effect of sun 
spots on employer-employee relationships! I can say this 
much, however. To date, there has been no noticeable 
change in relations in my own company or in this area. 

“As current contracts expire there will be some changes, 
but even those, it seems to me, are going to be more ad- 
ministrative than policy changes. Locals in this area are 
flagrantly disregarding the bans on political activity, and 
I do not believe that the act is going to have any effect on 
unions until its constitutionality is tested.” 


* * * 


“While new laws may establish new and changed 
limits within which the relationship functions, laws are 
basically corrective rather than preventive, arising as 
they do out of the necessities of a situation which re- 
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quires correction. By the time a law is enacted, a trend 
in the direction of the corrective legislation is already well 
under way. While the new law may accelerate the move- 
ment, it does not precipitate a sudden change or revolu- 
tion in thinking and attitudes. Before the federal statute 
was enacted, we had already become accustomed to the 
trend in state legislation. It is not likely, therefore, that 
the new law will have a pronounced effect on our em- 
ployee-employer relations immediately after it becomes 
effective. I believe the law has had a sobering effect on 
unions in their attitude toward their constituents, in 
their relationships with other unions and in their con- 
tractual relationship with employers. While management 
finds comfort in the hope that the law has restored to 
it the right to manage, there remains, nevertheless, the 
problem of how to deal effectively with the union and 
with its members who are still employees, primarily the 
same as under the previous law. 

“The threat of being forced to recognize a union of 
supervisory personnel has been removed. However, if the 
underlying conditions which give rise to a desire for 
such representation are not attended to, the problem is 
not solved by the new law. In general, we believe that 
employers and unions will be reluctant to apply the law 
until they have found their bearings under it. Regula- 
tion of union activity by state statutes underwrites many 
of the provisions of the federal law—a trend which is 
likely to continue, as in the case of Massachusetts, where 
the state LRA has been revised to coincide with the na- 
tional act. The cumulative effect of these trends should 
compel ultimate compliance. Management must realize, 
however, that it will be confronted with many problems 
in the course of this adjustment.” 


* * * 


“T see little possibility of the act materially affecting 
our relationships with our union. We have always bar- 
gained with our union in a sincere and honest fashion 
with the result that we presently enjoy a most healthy 
relationship. This relationship and desire to work to- 
gether peacefully and constructively need not be de- 
stroyed or in any way impaired by the existence of the 
new Labor-Management Relations Act. Rather than at- 
tempt to entangle ourselves foolishly in legal dodges, a 
device which the act certainly provides, we feel that 
the act presents an unusual opportunity for us to display 
a sincere desire to get along and cement our relationships 
for the period ahead. 


“At time of renegotiating our current agreement, ap- 
proximately eight months from now, it will no doubt be 
necessary to make certain minor changes in our contract 
in order to abide by the law’s provisions. These changes 
will not materially disturb our present relationships.” 

* * * 

“It is probably too soon to forecast with accuracy the 
effect of the new Labor-Management Relations Act on 
employer-employee relations in our companies. I certainly 
don’t look for any major change in our relationships with 
the several unions with which we deal. I do expect pres- 
sure from the international unions to eliminate the no- 
strike clause from our present contracts when they come 
up for renegotiation. This, of course, we will resist, but 
how successfully I do not know. 
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“The law tends to put the unions on the defensive 
rather than on the offensive, which position they most 
thoroughly enjoyed during the Roosevelt regime. This 
will have a definite, but somewhat difficult to appraise, 
advantage to employers with respect to future collective 
bargaining dealings with unions. 

“The unions cannot help but feel some qualms as to 
their acceptance by the large segment of the public, and, 
if their leadership is astute, they will modify their poli- 
cies by taking less extreme positions in order not to run 
the risk of incurring further public displeasure.” 


* * * 


“Our local union has been fed the same kind of tripe 
and the same kind of hysterical emotional biases that 
seem to have characterized most of the criticism against 
the legislation. The President, of course, did quite a job 
himself in his denunciation of the legislation. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to discuss the law with any of our 
union officers in any constructive or objective way. 
Nevertheless, when we point out some of the abuses 
which this law intends to correct, the union officers read- 
ily agree that the remedy was necessary. We have re- 
frained from using any of the provisions of the law in 
the handling of some minor problems that are bound to 
arise in any plant of our size. For the most part, we do 
not want to give our local the impression that we can 
now throw our weight around. 


“We had a concrete illustration of the union’s first re- 
action to the law in a case that occurred last week. A 
steward on the advice of union officers countermanded an 
order of the foreman. We disciplined the steward, where- 
upon the union accused us of provoking the incident in 
order to capitalize on the new law and thus pave the 
way for destruction of the union. The president of the 
local wildly insisted that he would promote a factory 
shutdown and gladly go to jail together with the other 
conspirators rather than see the union destroyed. Two 
hours later he assured us that the ‘no strike’ provision of 
our contract would be followed religiously, that he had 
‘blown his top,’ and that he realized that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law was in no way in the management’s mind in con- 
nection with the incident.” 


* * * 


“As far as our own company is concerned, we anticipate 
no immediate effect on employer-employee relations. In 
general, we cannot at this time visualize any possible 
benefits to us, either in our operations or in our relations 
with employees or their unions, as a result of the new law. 


We can anticipate varying degrees of confusion and dis- 
ruption.” 
* * * 


“The Labor-Management Relations Act will cause 
powerful union leaders to assume an even more arbitrary 
position with management than they have in the past. 
We believe this condition will be temporary, continuing 
only until the law has been tested by the courts. 

“A vast majority of the employees, union and non- 
union, are in favor of the provisions of the act, and, as a 
direct result, employee-employer relations will improve.” 


“We do not look for any basic change in the relation- 
ship with our employees. We have not yet negotiated a 
contract under the new law, but presently have nego- 
tiations in progress at two of our plants. We have an 
indication that the international representatives that 
attended these meeting are a little harder to get along 
with than they were last year, but there has been little 
change in the attitude of our own employees on the bar- 
gaining committees. 

“The long-term effect of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, in my opinion, will be conducive to better 
labor relations. We can expect a little trouble for the 
next year or two, but after that I believe we will settle 
down to a better relationship than we have at the present 


time.” 
* * * 


“Tf employee-employer relations means the relationship 
between the company and employees (as distinct from 
the relationship between the company and labor unions) , 
it would appear that the new law will have no effect in 
our own company or in this immediate area. There is 
nothing in the new law itself which should influence 
wages, hours or working conditions. The employee’s status 
is unchanged. If these employees have enjoyed a satis- 
factory relationship with management, there is no reason 
to believe that that relationship should in any way be 
altered. 


“If employee-employer relations means the relationship 
between the company and the union, then the new law 
is likely to have considerable effect, depending upon the 
conduct and attitude of both the union and management. 
Our own union is Communist dominated, and it can be 
anticipated that this union will do everything possible 
to boycott the National Labor Relations Board. Should 
the union choose this course, it can be expected that seri- 
ous difficulties will arise when the existing contract ex- 
pires. If the union attempted to boycott the NLRB, it 
would be unable to press legitimately a demand for 
union security. What the union might demand in its 
place cannot be foreseen at this early date but, knowing 
the union and its officers as well as we do, we can an- 
ticipate that its strategy will be clever and that it will 
have little regard for the benefit of either the company or 
employees. Another possibility is that an attempt will 
be made to raid the union membership, particularly if 
the union boycotts the NLRB. Altogether, therefore, the 
outlook is for trouble if the union takes the course of 
action which is presently anticipated. 


“In this area the new law should have little effect on 
union-management relationships in those instances where 
the union is not Communist dominated; where it has 
achieved at least some degree of responsibility and where 
management ‘fully appreciates its responsibilities under 
the new law. Many of the unions in this area are of 
that character; others, however, are not. From a general 
standpoint it would appear that the new law will have 
little effect if both union and management try to abide 
by the new law both in letter and spirit. On the other 
hand, if either union or management choose the opposite 
course there are many reasons to believe that labor-man- 
agement relationships will be seriously strained. Unfor- 
tunately, at this time it appears that at least some unions 
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will follow the latter course, although I know of no man- 
agement in this area that isn’t fully aware of its responsi- 
bility.” 


* * * 


“I think there will be a flurry of research in an effort 
to find a way to beat the various provisions of the act, 
for example, Mr. Lewis’ successful bargaining on changed 
no-strike clause. 

“There will be less use of threats in settling grievances 
and a corresponding closer following of the contract griev- 
ance procedure. 

“The executives of the unions will take greater care to 
avoid and forestall any possible wildcat strikes among 
the members. I think this means that maybe companies 
will be more free to discipline the more radical element 
in the union than in the past. 

“There will be an increasing change from the bullying, 
in-the-saddle attitude to a more reasonable effort to find 
a fair solution to labor-management problems. 

“There will be a more reasonable attitude toward union 
or nonunion members who show an independent spirit. 

“There will be established a more stabilized feeling 
among supervisors in that they are definitely and finally 
considered as part of management.” 


* * * 


“We do not expect the Labor-Management Relations 
Act to have any immediate appreciable effect on em- 
ployee-employer relations in our company or in this area. 
Our own employee-employer relations have been satis- 
factory, and we expect them to remain so, 

“We believe that the Labor-Management Relations 
Act will have a beneficial effect on employee-employer 
relations, but that its effect will be in the nature of a 
gradual development rather than any sudden change.” 


* * * 


“Men in labor relations positions in this area whose 
companies are generally unionized do not feel that there 
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will be any major change in their employer-employee re- 
lationships. The attitudes of the companies generally 
seem to be that where they have had good relations with 
their unions and the unions have shown a responsibility 
toward their contracts in the past, there should be no 
reason for a change of attitude on the part of the com- 
pany or the union. Any provisions in their present con- 
tracts which are outlawed by the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act will probably be rewritten to conform to the 
law when the contracts terminate. I know of no company 
which plans to use the new law in an affirmative manner 
in an attempt to weaken or break the union. My observa- 
tion of management attitude in this area is that although 
the new law furnishes a measure of protection to man- 
agement and also provides a means of suing a union for 
breach of contract, most managements hope that they 
will not have to use the courts but would prefer to con- 
tinue good union relationships without resorting to legal 
action, 

“I have talked to some international officers and repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, and 
opinion seems to be divided among these people. Some 
of them feel that all-out efforts for repeal of the act 
should be made and that in the meantime no agreement 
should be filed containing no-strike clauses; that every 
possible effort should be made to avoid using the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and to continue all sorts 
of political activity even though parts of such activity are 
outlawed by the act. Another group seems to favor 
following all of the above actions as a matter of stated 
objectives, but does not feel that good established rela- 
tionships with employers should be jeopardized in the 
interests of getting the act amended or repealed. 

“T think that the final answers will only come from ex- 
perience in living under the law and the actions of in- 
dividual managements and individual unions will be 
determined as usual on the basis of the facts in each 
individual case.” 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 
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The Social Function of Trade Unionism. By Frank 
Tannenbaum. Political Science Quarterly, June, 1947, p. 161. 


Free Speech in Union-Management Relations. By 
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Bank Pension Plans. New York: Bankers Trust Company, 
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Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. By Frank Lang. 
Chicago. $4.00. 


Production with Safety. By A. L. Dickie. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. $2.50. 


Operating under the Taft-Hartley Act. Edited by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc. $5.00. 


The Guarantee of Annual Wages. By A. D. H. Kaplan, 
The Brookings Institution, 1947. $3.50. 


Guaranteed Wage or Employment Plans. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin Number 906. 


Economic Analysis of Guaranteed Wages. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin Number 907. 


Bank Pension Plans. Bankers Trust Company. 


Profit-Sharing, A Study of the Results of Overseas 
Experience. Department of Labor and National Service, 
Commonwealth of Australia. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


The Socialization Question 


Are the processes of collective bargaining in a na- 
tionalized economy subject to domination by the 
state? Union leaders with left-wing ideology believe 
that collective bargaining can be continued through 
the medium of workers’ plant representatives and rep- 
resentatives of the state who are the plant managers. 

An outstanding leader of the British Trades Union 
Congress who is also active with the British Labor 
party recently stated that he hoped that the day is 
not too distant when there would be complete nation- 
alization, and union representatives would deal with 
the state only. The situation as advocated by this 
unionist would parallel the situation in Soviet Russia 
today. Other labor leaders in Great Britain declare 
that their philosophy is based on democratic action 
and is at variance with the Soviet policy. George 
Woodcock, Assistant General Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress, recently wrote: 

“Questions of wages, working conditions, and hours 
of labor will, under nationalization, still have to be 
settled within industry by the traditional process of 
negotiation and agreement between trade unions and 
the management. The nationalization of an indus- 
try does not mean that wages, conditions and hours 
of labor in that industry will become the subject of 
an act of Parliament or of a ministerial order.’”? 

The Trades Union Congress has for years been ad- 
vocating the passage of laws by Parliament that 
would raise the standards of workers covered by col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. Mr. Woodcock’s state- 
ment sheds no light as to the change of policy when 
the unions’ “own party” is in power. 

Spokesmen for the British Labor Government point 
out that British unions are cooperating with the gov- 
ernment in its efforts to perpetuate democratic par- 
liamentarism in Western Europe. They point out fur- 
ther that with the nationalization of the mines, the 
British miner no longer “despises his work.” This, 
of course, is in contradiction to reports by some Am- 
erican observers who in recent articles indicate that 
the British miner continues to dislike his work in 
spite of nationalization or improvements in the mines. 

In the United States, there seems to be more in- 
terest in nationalization of industry among Congress 
of Industrial OrganiZations affiliates than among Am- 
erican Federation of Labor unions. Indeed, in recent 
years, leaders and members of certain AFL unions 
who formerly were considered socialist minded now 


Labor and Industry in Britain (a monthly review, published by 
British Information Services, New York), June, 1947. 


speak of “free enterprise” with the same fervor as 
the staunchest industrialist. Whether this free en- 
terprise fervor remains during the next downward 
trend in the business cycle is problematical. The 
great majority of the union members, it is generally 
believed, continue to be nonpolitical. 


Union Research Departments Increasing 


Trade unions are intensifying their research activi- 
ties. Out of the 105 national and international affili- 
ates of the American Federation of Labor, thirty-five 
have research directors. Thirty out of the forty CIO 
affiliates have research directors, as also do fourteen 
independent unions (including railroad brotherhoods 
and the International Association of Machinists) .7 

Research by labor unions frequently not only cov- 
ers profit aspects, but goes into market research and 
technological factors. 

Dr. Lazare Teper, research director of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), 
points out that a greater utilization of organized la- 
bor’s research facilities would eliminate much of the 
confusion over facts and figures at the collective-bar- 
gaining conference. 

Trade union research agencies function “frequent- 
ly in an atmosphere of heated controversy in which 
all data are subjected to the most careful and sus- 
picious scrutiny.”? The research department usually 
services the union by analyzing business trends in the 
industry where it has bargaining units. It also sup- 
plies the negotiators with research data. 


Who Gets the Job? 


Discontinuance of certain operations or depart- 
ments oftentimes results in upsetting the seniority 
system. Sometimes in a situation where there is de- 
partmental seniority, the discontinuance of an opera- 
tion within the particular department will result in 
a controversy as to which employee is entitled to the 
available job. The job is sometimes a new one, there- 
by causing friction over which employee (whose job 
oe been discontinued) is most qualified for the new 
job. 

Some collective-bargaining agreements contain pro- 
visions that attempt to forestall any possible bottle- 
neck that may arise when technological changes in- 
terfere with the existing seniority patterns within a 
particular department or plant. 


1From the “Directory of Labor Unions in the Uni 
I ‘ & t ” 
United States Department of Labor, May, 1947. aoe 


*From “Activities of the ILGWU Research De artment,” La 
. . t, 
Information Bulletin, May, 1942, United States Dénkibhent of Thos 
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A master collective-bargaining agreement negoti- 
ated between the Aluminum Company of America 
and the United Steelworkers union (CIO) states that 
a worker with more than five years’ company seniority 
will be transferred to such suitable department within 
the bargaining unit as may be decided by the com- 
pany provided there are employees in that depart- 
ment with less than four years’ company seniority, 
and provided he is able to do the work. He will dis- 
place the employee in that department with the least 
company seniority. He will assume the departmental 
seniority of the displaced employee but without preju- 
dice to his seniority for any other purpose. If the 
cause of his displacement involves only part of the 
department, he may use his company seniority to re- 
place any employee with less company seniority from 
a particular job in such department, provided he is 
able to do the work. 

The company and the union have agreed that these 
provisions may be modified through joint agreement 
in any particular situation. 


Employee Definitions 


The role of temporary and probationary employees 
as compared with regular employees has been defined 
in a collective-bargaining agreement between an east- 
ern utility and a local of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL). The section also 
defines day worker, shift worker, and scheduled work- 
er. Company seniority is defined as continuous serv- 
ice of a “regular employee” now or formerly asso- 
ciated with any of the many companies associated 
with the utility system. 

A temporary employee is “one hired for a specific 
job of limited duration. A temporary employee whose 
work has been satisfactory will be transferred to regu- 
lar status if his employment is continuous for more 
than six months and he passes the physical examina- 
tion prescribed by the company. This period may be 
extended for another six months by mutual agree- 
ment.” 

A probationary employee is “one hired with a view 
to filling a regular position.” Before being accepted 
as a regular employee he “must undergo a period of 
probation of not less than three months nor more 
than six months during which time his qualifications 
for the work can be determined.” 

A regular employee is “one who is not classed as 
a temporary, probationary or part-time employee.” 

A day worker is an employee who is normally re- 
quired to work eight hours a day Monday to Friday 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Job titles 
of day workers are shown in the schedule attached to 
the labor agreement. 

A shift worker is an employee working on a job 
operated twenty-four hours a day seven days a week 
who rotates regularly as to hours worked and days 
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worked. Job titles of such employees are also shown 
in the schedule attached to the agreement. 

A scheduled worker is “an employee other than a 
shift worker or day worker who works upon a regular 
schedule of hours at different times of the day and on 
different days of the week as required in the rou- 
tine conduct of the company’s business including Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays.” 


Seniority for Handicapped Workers 


There seems to be a greater concern by unions and 
management alike to continue to utilize an employee 
who has become handicapped “by physical impair- 
ment” rather than accept the premise that the work- 
er who is handicapped should become the recipient 
of charity. There are instances when an employee 
who has become handicapped is no longer able to re- 
tain his job, and loses his seniority on the job. But 
in an agreement recently negotiated between a chem- 
ical plant and the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers Union (CIO), a seniority clause sets forth 
in detail that physically handicapped employees shall 
“receive special consideration.” When there is a reduc- 
tion in the working force in accordance with the 
seniority provisions of the contract, the provisions as 
to layoffs are not to apply to handicapped employees 
and disabled veterans who have had previous employ- 
ment with the company. The waiving of strict senior- 
ity factors for handicapped employees is to be de- 
termined by management and the union. 

Management may promote workers to positions not 
covered by the bargaining unit, and the employees 
so promoted or transferred shall “continue to accumu- 
late seniority during such employment.” 


Disability and Sickness Compensation 


Regular workers who lose time because of occupa- 
tional or nonoccupational] disability will receive eight 
hours straight-time pay for each scheduled straight- 
time day of work lost during the first seven days of 
such disability under the terms of a labor agreement 
negotiated by a Class B local union of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) and 
a power utility corporation. If a holiday falls on a 
Saturday during the first seven days of the disability, 
regular employees shall receive the usual eight-hour 
holiday bonus. 

Employees eligible to receive nonoccupational ac- 
cident and health benefits under the insurance bene- 
fit plan shall receive during such periods: 


“ 


. supplementary compensation from the company 
in amounts sufficient to yield forty hours of straight-time 
pay for each full week of such sickness, and shall re- 
ceive prorated benefits for partial weeks. If a holiday 
falls on Saturday during the insurance benefit period, 
regular employees shall receive, in addition to their supple- 
mentary compensation, the usual eight hour holiday pay.” 
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A regular employee becoming disabled as a result 
of an injury in the course of his employment with the 
company, will receive his normal forty-hour weekly 
wage for the first week of absence. If the employee 
at a later date receives workmen’s compensation, his 
pay may be reduced a like amount by the company. 

Shift workers, eligible to receive group-insurance 
benefits or workmen’s compensation, during a week in 
which they are scheduled to work less than forty 
hours or during vacation periods shall receive, in ad- 
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dition to their normal insurance benefits, an amount 
equal to eight hours’ pay for each scheduled day lost, 
plus eight hours pay for each day of sickness on non- 
scheduled work days during that week. However, not 
more than forty hours of straight-time pay, including 
all insurance benefits, will be allowed for that week, 
exclusive of all actual overtime earnings. An append- 
age lists all of the jobs in the bargaining unit. 
AprAHAM A, DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Salesmen’s Employment Contracts 


EVERAL recent circumstances indicate the pos- 
sibility of an increase in disputes between sales- 
men and their employers over claims of malperform- 
ance or nonperformance of employment obligations. 
The recent rise in employment of sales personnel pro- 
vides a wider field in which disagreements may arise. 
If a recession or buyers’ market should develop to any 
marked degree, it is quite likely that there will be a 
concomitant reduction in industry’s sales personnel, 
through quits as well as discharges. 

Terminating a salesman’s employment is rarely a 
simple matter, especially when it involves men who 
have been working on a bonus or commission plan. It 
is then that problems peculiar to selling arise. These 
include questions on the payment of commissions 
for orders actually sold by a salesman immediately 
prior to, but received by the company after, his ter- 
mination; responsibility of the salesman to repay any 
indebtedness in his drawing account; restrictions on 
accepting employment with competitors, or soliciting 
customers of the company he has just left. 

Salesmen who are World War II veterans have 
also been principals in recent cases involving reem- 
ployment rights under the Selective Service Act. The 
exigencies of war production reduced the activity of 
most sales departments. Salesmen returning to their 
former jobs have often found the sales staff and its 
methods so changed that their rights as veterans have 
become obscure. 

Sales management is interested in measures which 
can be taken to reduce the possibility of future dis- 
putes. The use of an employment contract is not 
alone sufficient assurance that misunderstandings can 
be entirely eliminated. A large number of legal cases 
are often based on differences in the interpretation of 
contract provisions as well as on misunderstandings 
of oral agreements. A carefully prepared employ- 
ment contract containing clauses relating to the most 
important conditions of employment, however, may 


aid both management and salesmen in reaching a mu- 
tual understanding of their respective obligations.. 

The value of an employment contract becomes less 
important as the type of compensation plan ap- 
proaches straight salary and assumes more importance 
as it approaches the straight-commission plan. This 
has been partially borne out in a recent Conference 
Board survey of salesmen’s compensation plans.1 The 
study showed that formal employment agreements 
were used in only 5% of the 149 companies employing 
salesmen on a straight salary; almost one quarter of 
the 190 companies with incentive plans (salary and 
commission or salary and bonus) have contracts with 
their salesmen; and the 62 companies having straight- 
commission plans were equally divided in the use of 
employment contracts. 


CONTRACTS DIFFER 


Obviously, the content and wording of a company’s 
employment agreement will depend largely on the in- 
dividual circumstances surrounding that company’s 
sales operations and the legal advice of the company’s 
counsel. In 1944, Sales Management published an 
article? which included a possible form for a sales- 
man’s contract. As a similar guide, Taz CoNFERENCE 
Boarp recently analyzed the employment contracts 
(sometimes called “employment agreements”) of thir- 
ty-two companies. The results of this survey are 
given in the accompanying breakdown. They show 
both the subject headings of the various clauses and 
the most predominating clauses. Examples have 
been selected from some of the contracts for illustra- 
tive purposes. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion regarding the 
most desirable types of clauses to be used in an em- 
ployment agreement. The number of provisions con- 


1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 81, “ , . 
Plans,” July, 1947 vey, No. 81, “Salesmen’s Compensation 


*Sales Management, “How to Keep Out of Hot 3 ae 
Salesmen’s Contracts,” March 15, 1944 ot Water in Writing 
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tained in each of the various contracts was scattered 
fairly evenly in the range between four and thirty- 
four provisions. An exception was found in the range 
of twelve to sixteen provisions; eleven companies fell 
in this group. 


Compensation 


The type of clause most commonly found (30 
contracts) specified type of compensation plan and 
other data relating to salary, commission and bonus. 
(Two contracts omitted any specific mention of 
amount or frequency of pay.) Type of compensa- 
tion plan covered by the contracts included seven 
straight salary, ten straight commission, six salary 
and commission and seven salary and bonus. Of those 
companies which stated the terms of their straight 
commission plans, five added provisions relating to 
drawing accounts, and six companies specifically 
stated that statements of the commission account 
would be furnished to the salesman periodically. Four 
of the latter companies further stated in the con- 
tract that any claims for errors or adjustments in the 
commission statement must be made within a lim- 
ited time. One clause of* this type states: 


“It is understood and agreed that all statements of 
your commission account rendered to you by the com- 
pany stand approved by you, unless written notice of 
claim of error by you reaches the company within thirty 
days after the statement is tendered or mailed to you, 
and that you waive all objections or claims not made 
within this said time.” 


Termination of Employment 


The type of clause next most commonly found 
(twenty-six contracts) contained the provisions un- 
der which either the company or the salesman could 
terminate the agreement. One such clause reads: 


“Either party shall have the right to terminate the 
salesman’s employment by giving the other party thirty 
days’ written notice. Such notice, if given by the sales- 
man, shall be delivered personally to the plant manager 
or district sales supervisor immediately in charge, and, if 
given by the company, shall be delivered personally to 
the salesman by the plant manager or district sales super- 
visor immediately in charge.” 


In several cases, a further provision was added that 
the agreement gould be terminated, without notice, 
by the payment of a specified amount of money. In 
other cases, the clause stated that termination took 
place immediately on service of notice to the other 
party. 

Provisions relating to cessation of earnings upon 
termination were found in fifteen contracts. Although 
a few companies made provision for earnings on writ- 
ten but unfilled orders, most of the clauses clearly 
stated that all earnings stopped on the date of termin- 
ation: 
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“In view of your required sales service duties between 
the time that orders are placed and the time shipments 
against such orders are actually made, if your employ- 
ment by this company is terminated for any reason no 
commission will be considered as earned by you on any 


order not shipped on or before the date of such termi- 
nation.” 


Territory Assignment 


Clauses relating to the assignment of a territory 
were next most numerous (twenty-one clauses) . Such 
clauses were usually a description of the area to be 
covered by the salesman, but one company paren- 
thetically noted that such descriptions should “use 
state or county lines to define territories, rather than 
lines drawn from point to point, extensions of state 
lines or vaguer descriptions.” Other qualifications re- 
lating to territorial assignment included the right of 
the company to change the salesman’s territory (eight 
clauses) and method of handling split sales! (seven 
clauses). 


Definition of Duties 


Broad definition of duties was found in sixteen con- 
tracts. Although there was some variation in the 
wording used in such clauses, a rather typical provi- 
sion reads: 


“Said salesman agrees to comply with all the directions 
of said company and not to engage in or to be interested, 
either directly or indirectly, in any other business or 
occupation during said term without prior written con- 
sent of said company, and does further agree during said 
term to devote all his time, energy, and attention to the 
performance of the duties incident to his position and to 
the requirements of said company.” 


Other Clauses 


The position of the company with regard to ac- 
cepting or rejecting orders secured by the salesman 
was also found in sixteen contracts. A typical pro- 
vision follows: 


“Any orders which may be placed by you with us and 
all orders taken by you shall be subject to the approval 
and acceptance by an executive officer of the company at 
its home office.” 


The above clauses represent the most frequently 
used provisions. Among the provisions which were 
noted less frequently but which appear to be signi- 
ficant from a contractual standpoint were those pro- 
hibiting the salesman from incurring the liability of 
the company or contracting for his employer, charge- 
back practices in the event of returned goods and 
credit losses, the salesman’s obligation to repay over- 
drafts, and provisions which give the company own- 
ership rights in inventions made by the salesman dur- 
ing the term of his employment. 

1See Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 81, op. cit. 
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One clause prohibiting the salesman from incurring 
the liability of the company states: 


“The salesman agrees that no authority has been granted 
and none is possessed to sign or to endorse the company’s 
name on any commercial paper, contract, advertisement 
or instrument of any nature, nor to contract any debt or 
enter into any obligation, either expressed or implied, 
binding the company to payment of money or otherwise.” 


One company worded its charge-back clause: 


“Any commissions paid to the salesman on merchan- 
dise subsequently returned to the company by the cus- 
tomer shall be repaid by the salesman to the company. 
Any commissions paid to the salesman on merchandise 
sold to customers whose accounts subsequently become 
uncollectible shall be repaid by the salesman to the 
company.” 


Overdraft provisions were briefly stated by one 
company in the following clause: 


“It is mutually agreed that any debit balance in the 
salesman’s account is an obligation of the salesman to 
the company which becomes due and payable upon de- 
mand.” 


Companies manufacturing mechanical or scientific 
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the termination thereof) and in consideration of which, 
and of this employment, for a period of six months after 
the termination of the employment, the salesman agrees 
not to directly or indirectly, nor in any form, shape or 
manner, solicit or canvass the trade of the company, or 
engage in the . . . products business, nor in any business 
similar thereto, nor act in aid of such business within 
any state or territory in the United States nor in the 
Dominion of Canada where the company is presently 
doing business.” 


All of these examples of contract clauses have been 
presented for illustrative purposes only. While 
they are believed to conform to accepted legal 
phraseology, the National Industrial Conference 
Board does not vouchsafe for their legality. A com- 
pany considering the addition of any of those provi- 
sions to its employment contract should first con- 
sult its own legal adviser. 


Eximer W. Eart, Jr. 
Management Research Division 


INDEX AND FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS COVERED 
IN 32 SALESMEN’S EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


products sometimes insert clauses in the salesman’s 
contract which obligate salesmen to turn over to the 
company any inventions on equipment or devices 
which are related to the company’s product. The fol- 
lowing provision illustrates the phraseology used by 


Number 
Accounts: of Clauses 
Assignment by salesman forbidden............... 1 
Right’ of company to change. ?2.2-5. ..2+ssisaeeee 1 
Withdrawn if not solicited within six months...... 1 
Advertising literature: (Also see Samples) 
Right of company to distribute.................. 1 


one company to cover the situation: 


“[{The salesman agrees] that any inventions, improve- 
ments, patents or interests therein in merchandise con- 
tained in the company’s line or a similar or kindred na- 
ture or attachments therefor, made, invented or acquired 
by the salesman during the continuance of this agree- 
ment, shall be disclosed promptly to an executive officer 
of the company and shall, without further compensation 
to the salesman, immediately become and be the sole 
property of the company; and that the salesman will, 
upon demand of the company, and without additional 
compensation, execute such applications for letters patent, 
assignments, transfers and other instruments as the com- 
pany may request to procure letters patent upon and to 
vest in the company the entire legal and equitable title 
and interest in and to said inventions, improvements, 
patents and interests therein.” 


In order to protect the company’s interests when a 


Agreement (See Terms of agreement) 


Assignment of earnings: 
Forbidden -« ««2e'ss ¥ eo eakd See een eee 1 


Assigns (See Successors) 
Assistance in making sale: 


Provision for division of commission.............. Q 
Automobile: 

Insurance required (liability and property damage). 4 

Maintenance, salesman’s responsibility for........ 1 

Supplied by salesman.u.0. 7.020 es eae eee eee 1 
Bond: 

Surety (fidelity, indemnity) , required of salesman.. 4 

Paid for by companyes «:<ass maaan 1 

Paid for by’ salesmiaitc: «3 ..xn cae o> cae mearceeeac tae Q 


Bonus (See Compensation) 


Charge-backs: 


salesman’s employment is terminated, four of the con- 
tracts contained provisions restricting the salesman 
from engaging in similar work for a specified period 
-after date of contract termination. A clause of this 
type reads as follows: 


“ 


. the company will . . . entrust to the sales- 
man’s care and custody a private list of the customers 
of the company with confidential statistical information 
with respect to each of such customer’s past dealings 
with the company (to be returned to the company on 


Credit foases:. «.. <% »5 <00. dies ciadi « oe cee aan 8 
Returned goods ...<.sc.ss5105ss sea tee ee ren 6 
Collections: 
Method. of *handlmgasese).02 eee ee 6 
Part..of. salesman’: daties, 2%, ten.« tee wee ene 5 
Compensation: 
Amount of salary, «on sx:akat ot anmeadeatar i eee 18 
Bonus: 
Computation and eligibility................... 7 
Statement of credits to be supplied periodically 
by companyiin. soot Pagh tad we pee 1 
Commission: 
Computation.«(rates). -piascca< debs dle 17 
Drawing account provisions.................... 6 


Statement of account to be furnished periodically 
by company 


O's 0 6 6 eS Bt 6 SR 6 wee 00 6 0 6e w)ULe ee)» ele 
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Compensation (continued) 


: Personal use of company car: Provisions Q 
Cl beac ; Tsoné y car: Provisions....... nok a 
aia ce oo to be made within specified Price lists (See Samples) 
Suspended in case of unsatisfactory accounts. ... 1 Price reductions: (Also see Terms of sale) 
When pald@es avid: sa hitae. bl wala”... 10 Commission reduced when authorized............ 4 
“Windfall” sales, adjustment of commission Products: 
erates ones, wae SUC tile doce. wield eee es cs | Q To be handled by salesman...................... 8 
Mail orders from territory credited same as if sub- Limitations on buying for salesman’s personal 
mitted by palekmeriaen acct OG ek See Gk 3 BCCONMEMS corsie eth peteterals etk'ta) scarey ators ors hasta teres 1 
Maximum limit of total annual compensation. ..... Q Prospect lists: 
Reserve” account provisions.................00. 1 ELOPENY: Of COMPANY ies d50.4+ 0: dtholanee nd sarees 38 
Right of company to change...........0..0.0e000e vf Supplied” bY COMIDENYs..c cy came cac.e eee ieee es 1 
Competitors’: Quotations: Company’s obligation to furnish........ 1 
Lines, changes in to be reported by salesman...... 1 Quotas: 
Salesmen, no offers of employment to.............. 1 Bxpense, amotnt of «.s.f26. sale e ate ee eee 1 
Confidential information: Gross profithamount ols re reece ene se reetreeee 1 
Not EMO MO dry Ma ney aks oes a5 bos bys 0 4 Noneredit. provisionas ct2t eis itiavscatinasaas acer 2 
Consignment accounts: (also see Samples) males fathount of S205), Va. Poy tee tare ow econ. 6 
Stock insured by, COMIDAD Vx acc. sh ee kk theese ees 1 Records: (Also see Samples) 

Contracting for the company (See Liability of Property Ol COMPANY Gs series «nses ate tore Pots tetas 2 
é company) Reports: Procedure for submitting.................. 8 
Pees. Repossession of merchandise: Salesman’s duty when 

eimbursement for expenses tO.............06005 1 requested n}. sacdopet. haa aiiichineaiweae geen 1 
Credit: Pe) : Residence: To be maintained in territory ............ Q 
Data, salesman to assist in getting................ i Restricted. accounts (See House accounts) 
Debit balances (See Overdrafts) a Fs p 
Direct sales b : TIONLOM a ee ole shee a ps ae 
Dj bilit si y company: provision for t Losszot,, penaltysl0tmrsacstn piel etree ike 5 
7 are Ree et t of 1 Property: of Company. (si se oo. tereictouenateintd ae ieee 5 
Cc ee oe ets, ie cea eked Te ee Return of, at expiration of agreement (or when 
CMpPeUsawGM, GUM hese see cene sa Ge s+ 5% Hes 2 oe 5 requested) 9 
Discharge: Specific grounds for...............00005 5 : gi apes oe ca NL gin (a 5s le 
ar . Selling price: (Defined. ssis7. sca 8 iototas een aerate 6 
District Manager (See Supervisor) Se : ata 1 
Dawe accounts (Bec Compensation) paration pay:-Provisions for Wuhrpeee nat ae eee 
Duties, General summary of salesmen’s............ 16 Servicing: 
: ES LF Equipment, duty of salesman=....-... 0 --ele> «eles 3 
Employment of assistants: Limitations on.......... 1 Shipments, duty of salesman..............0.000: 1 
MESSRS EDIE REBUAMION (coche ik 25 eiath eo.. o od iale wes 16 Sickness (See Disability) 
Forms (See Samples) Side lines (See Exclusive representation) 
Cordes anemia : Split sales: Method of handling.............+.0000: 7 
RR aE SOUR NN Mh ng Sn p/P bik 208 bee 1 ore compensation: as sales inducement for- 1 
Sue skal Provisions for... ..++..++sseeeeeee i State Laws: Govern interpretation of agreement..... Q 
rehetes PRL pital, oh od. yr.-5 = 8 Status of salesman: “A free and independent con- 
Compensation provisions for sales made to........ 3 tractor... eee eee eee ete ee eres ees eee 1 
. : Successors of company: Their rights pertaining to the 
Inventions by salesmen: : coreeere Q 
Assignment to company required.........-.+.+0055 6 chatted air bass ek amp WR 
Patents, salesman’s cooperation in securing........ 6 Supervisor: t 
Remuneration provisions ..........++++eeeeeeeees my) ee a We ROO AO ee es Se ee : 
Layoffs: Procedure in event of PUT Ie LS eee Pr 1 Lee D LCG" Teh ai-< Ya celtar erecdi anced se) Sleceral S).0, 5s eile ohare le scala a seialare:.e rm 


Leads (See Prospects) Taxes: f 
; ; 1h ] operty, on stock consignments, paid 
Liability of company: REZOUSE 5 PLODEKLY, gn p 


ay See | | ee DY “COMPANY Sacatire a5 rie, eee peinterenerahe onan cimste a sue 1 
Contracting for company by salesmen prohibited.. 9 by company 3 

; sent te Wathboldin cis ec aice erennen teiste kclssidr ase ainirs olere 

Penalties’ for s ViGlatlons.6 oc. oc cs spibie heyanine» Q 
: ® 1. Terms of agreement: 
Lost time (See Disability) Acceptance by salesman, specifically stated........ 10 
Meetings (See Conventions) Defined, (recital) .........0cee scene eeeeeeseens 9 
Membership in social and professional clubs urged.... 1 Disputes: Provisions for settling............ Aer er 
National accounts (See House accounts) Court jurisdiction in legal action.........++++++. 1 
lider sd See Samples) Duration game csrcegivtascivie se eapae aie Sateeite er ataoh 10 
Be poumaga Shr ny Right of company to change. .........cseesseeeens 3 
Orders: oy ay Termination provisions: ot 

Record file to be maintained by salesman.......... / Assignment of leases, fixtures, provisions for.... 1 

Submitting, method of ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 Bankruptcy of company: a reason for termina- 
Overdrafts: ‘ tlOM eee sinter a eran Staten eee eee nee as SoC eee 3 

Salesman’s obligation to repay indebtedness coe coeees 4 Competitors: restrictions on accepting employ- 


Permits (sales): Application for...........++s0++5 1 Mentnby wer has tl nue kitn as oh ese eng Messe 
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Terms of agreement (continued) 
Earnings: cessation of, provisions for......-..+-+ 15 
Indebtedness of salesman, option of company to 

TEPAY. 5 fe cet cmetice cbculemyn nn hime Moe 

Liquidation of company (see Bankruptcy above) 
Overdrafts, salesman’s obligations to repay...... 3 
Return of technical data required.........-.-+- Q 
Rights of company and salesman recording... .. 26 
Solicitation of customers prohibited............ 38 
War, automatic termination..............+s+0es 1 


(Also see Separation pay) 
Not waived 
By failure of company to enforce............-- 1 
By change in compensation .........+++seseees 1 
Terms of sales: 
Acceptance or rejection of orders a right of com- 


DANLY2 1 os rerorersousrereroies 9 © w/a. crniieus a: Maurie debeielete a08 eae 16 
Adherence to stated prices and terms by salesmen.. 6 
Changing prices and terms a right of company.... 5 
Warranty to purchaser—supplied by company...... 1 

Territory: 

Assionmentia<: citacc seer cook eee ee aa aes Q1 
Acceptance “as is” by salesman..............+- 1 
Absence from—provisions and penalties for..... 5 

Extraterritorial sales (also see Split sales), restric- 
CONS APAINSU pep epocca.s spoveieyacebe appre eueial sasyoyes oka 5 

Rightrot company, to changes... tee on eres 8 
Moving expenses to be borne by salesman.. .... 1 

Right of company to send special representatives 
intos when prequired! s.e8 04 mite ate ene oe 1 

Training course provided by company.............. 1 
Traveling expenses: 

Automobile allowance. +. ferrites Serer 3 
Reserve tor depreciation aurea ieee tries reeks 1 

PLOVASIONS mee etre ceases eae roche ts rae 15 
Advances, method of handling: weiss ae) occas 1 
Bornes Dyi COMPANY: Misses stae as es acters: < 8e.</efeye 9 

Except when salesman is in headquarters...... 1 

Bormesbyrsalesmanuas «1c oes coer ete 6 

Right of company to change................... 1 

Keporting:) procedure). sen ae ieee tree fl 

Vacations: 
RroyisionsHomrwith spay. ajc ns aeee ee eter ine oe nee 2 
Restrictions on other selling during................ 1 
Workman’s compensation provisions................ 1 


Summary of Most-Used Clauses 
(at least five references) 
Number 
of Clauses 
30 Compensation 
26 Rights of company and salesman regarding ter- 
mination of employment agreement 
21 = Assignment of territory 
16 General summary of duties 
Agreement by salesman to devote entire time 
and effort to the company’s business 
Right of company to accept or reject orders 
15 Cessation of earnings at termination of agree- 
ment 
Provision for handling travel expenses 
10 Frequency of settling commission accounts 
Salesman’s statement of acceptance to terms of 
agreement 
Duration of agreement 
9 Contracting in behalf of company or incurring com- 
pany liability prohibited 
Return of samples, price lists, and other company 
property at expiration of agreement 
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Definition of agreement (recital) . 
8 Credit losses, effect on salesman’s earnings 
House accounts defined 
Specific products to be handled by salesman 
Procedure for submitting sales reports 
Right of company to change territory assignment 
7 Computation and eligibility for bonus earnings 
Method of handling split sales J 
Right of company to change compensation pro- 
vision 
Procedure for reporting travel expenses 
6 Procedure for handling collections : ; 
Statement of commission account furnished peri- 
odically by company ; 
Assignment of salesman’s inventions to company 
Cooperation of salesman in securing patents on 
his inventions assigned to company 
Sales quota—in dollars 
Returned goods, effect on earnings 
Selling price defined : 
Agreement by salesman to adhere to stated prices 
and terms of sale 
Drawing account provisions 
5  Collections—part of salesman’s duties 
Grounds for discharge 
Samples—remain property of company 
Penalty for loss of samples 
Right of company to change prices and terms 
of sale 
Provisions for absence from territory 
Restrictions against extraterritorial sales 


Personnel Notes 


Morale Report To Employees 


Although an increasing number of companies in 
recent years have utilized organized employee atti- 
tude or morale surveys for various purposes, it has not 
been the usual practice to disseminate the results to 
all employees. In the June, 1947, issue of Erie Rail- 
road Magazine, however, Robert E. Woodruff, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad, reports to the company’s 
employees on the answers received to a questionnaire 
circulated last February with the employees’ maga- 
zine. 


Where the Money Goes 


Analysis of the impact of an annual payroll of $8 
million on the welfare of a community of 110,000 
people presents some significant figures. 

Ethyl Corporation has 2,500 employees at its Baton 
Rouge plant, whose earnings average nearly $60 a 
week. Based upon normal national coverages, the 
company estimates that last year the workers spent 
$2,680,000 for food, $1,368,000 for rent and housing, 
$848,000 for clothing, $320,000 for household furnish- 
ings, and about $2,784,000 for transportation, utili- 
ties, churches, charities, taxes, recreation and enter- 
tainment and other miscellaneous needs. T. F. D. 
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Postwar Dismissal Compensation Plans 


c-: IS evident from the many inquiries received by 
Tue Conrerence Boarp in recent months that 
there is renewed interest in dismissal compensation. 
With companies becoming more selective in hiring 
new workers, the problem of discrimination against 
the middle-aged and older workers is again becoming 
increasingly serious. The employer who is forced to 
dispense with the services of older and long-service 
workers feels a sense of responsibility toward these 
workers who may experience difficulty in obtaining 
other employment. Severance pay, based upon length 
of service and the employee’s earnings, is one means 
of dealing with the problem. 


PREVALENCE OF PLANS 


The need of a formal dismissal compensation plan 
is not so pressing now as before the state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws were passed. Yet some em- 
ployers have adopted such a program. However, their 
number is comparatively few. In the spring of 1947, 
the National Industrial Conference Board conducted 
a survey of company policies regarding various indus- 
trial relations activities. The material received in 
connection with this survey is now being analyzed, 
and is not yet ready for publication. However, be- 
cause of the interest in dismissal compensation, ad- 
vance tabulations have been prepared on the preva- 
lance of this activity. 

The following tabulation shows that less than one 
out of every ten companies included in the survey 
provides for severance pay for wage earners. Analysis 
of companies according to size of establishment indi- 
cates that such plans are more frequently found in 
companies employing 5,000 or more employees than 
in smaller concerns. 

Of the thirty-six companies that provide for dismis- 
sal compensation to displaced workers, twenty-one, 
or approximately 60%, graduate the amount of ter- 
mination pay on the basis of length of service, while 


the remaining fifteen, or approximately 40%, pro- 
vide for a uniform number of days’ or weeks’ pay for 
all persons who fulfill the eligibility requirements. 
Under the latter type of severance pay plan, the 
amount of allowance is usually much smaller than 
that provided under a plan with benefits graduated 
according to length of service and is usually given 
in lieu of an advance notice of discharge. 


UNION DEMANDS 


Severance pay provisions are among the fringe 
benefits which unions are demanding. The American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO) has succeeded in obtaining 
widespread incorporation of these provisions in its 
contracts. However, in a study of 272 collective-bar- 
gaining agreements published in 1947, Tae Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp found only twelve, or less than 5%, pro- 
vided for these benefits. Approximately the same per- 
centage of the 9,500 union agreements analyzed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1944 pro- 
vided for dismissal pay provisions.+ 


NEW DISMISSAL PLANS 


The earliest dismissal compensation plans computed 
the employee’s termination pay by multiplying some 
unit of the individual’s income by his years of serv- 
ice. The few new plans which THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp has received are, as a rule, less generous 
than the earlier ones. They provide for years-of-serv- 
ice groupings, and all within a given service grouping 
receive a dismissal wage calculated by a definite 
formula. The maximum permitted under such plans 
varied from two weeks’ to twelve weeks’ pay. 

Two recently announced plans are in the steel in- 
dustry. Both provide that the allowance shall be paid 
only for discharges made necessary by technological 
change or the permanent shutdown of a department 
or plant. The United States Steel Corporation and 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Dismissal-Pay Provi- 
sions in Union Agreements,”’ December, 1944, Bulletin No. 808 


PREVALENCE OF DISMISSAL COMPENSATION PLANS FOR WAGE EARNERS 


Source: Tue ConrerENcCE BoarD 
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the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation negotiated 
such provisions with the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). Both plans provide for a minimum 
of four weeks’ pay after three years’ service to a 
maximum of eight weeks’ pay for ten years’ service. 

The plan of a chemical company, adopted January 
1, 1947, provides that all persons with six or more 
months of service are entitled to severance pay. Hour- 
ly-paid employees receive compensation equivalent to 
one-half day’s pay for each full month of continu- 
ous service, to a maximum of sixty days’ pay (eight 
hours at the employee’s base rate). The allowance 
for salaried employees is computed by multiplying 
three-fourth day’s pay for each month of service to 
a maximum of ninety days’ pay. 

Severance pay is given under the following condi- 
tions: (1) If the employee is laid off because of a 
permanent change in manpower requirements; (2) if 
the employee is laid off temporarily and, after the 
fourth week of layoff, the company cannot promise 
work within the next four weeks, or if the employee, 
because of unforeseen circumstances, cannot be re- 
turned to work as scheduled within eight weeks of 
layoff, and (3) if the employee is released because of 
physical inability to perform his job. 
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The Bristol-Myers Company in 1946 announced 
a very liberal benefit program for its employees. In- 
cluded is a schedule of unemployment benefits, given 
by the company whenever it discontinues the services 
of a regular full-time employee either temporarily 
or permanently. The employee receives 50% of his 
regular salary for the period of his unemployment, 
up to a maximum period, as follows: for six months’ 
service, four weeks’ benefits; 1 year’s service, 5 weeks’ 
benefits; the period of benefits increasing 5 weeks for 
each year of service to a maximum of 50 weeks for 
ten or more years’ service. The minimum weekly 
benefit provided under the plan is $20 and the maxi- 
mum, $100. 

Payments under this company’s plan are reduced 
by any benefits received under the unemployment in- 
surance act. If the employee’s services have been per- 
manently discontinued, he must be unable to secure 
other employment to become entitled to these benefits 


‘and, as proof, must present to the company a photo- 


static copy of his unemployment compensation check 
covering each period for which he claims compensa- 
tion under the company’s plan. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 


Incentives That Fail 


N a New England company, approximately 35% 

of the incentive workers failed to earn anything 
over the base rate for a period of five weeks. At the 
same time, some of their fellow workers on identical 
jobs were earning bonuses amounting to as much as 
757% of the base wage. This situation raises the prob- 
lem which has confronted many companies where 
there is no organized opposition to the general prin- 
ciple of wage incentives. Why is the incentive effec- 
tive with some workers and not with others? 

Most efforts to obtain a greater response to incen- 
tives have been directed toward tinkering with the 
technical aspects of a plan. Examples are the con- 
stant modifications of earning curves, and improved 
techniques of determining standards. In concentrat- 
ing attention on the job to conditions under which it 
will be performed and the methods of payment, many 
companies are discovering they have slighted the oth- 
er side of the equation—the individual and what he 
brings to the job. In this other side of the equation 
may lie the answers to the problem. 

It would require an exhaustive study to examine all 
the human factors. An examination of three major 
factors, however, points to the possibility of obtain- 
ing a greater response from a larger proportion of em- 


ployees. These are the capacity of the worker, the 
skill of the worker, and the attitude of the worker. 

There will probably always be at least a small per- 
centage of people who do not have the inherent ca- 
pacity to perform their job duties adequately. No 
incentive system can get people to produce beyond 
their natural capacity. The real problem is to reduce 
this percentage to a minimum so that the system will 
have at least a fighting chance. 


INHERENT CAPACITY 


Experience with practical psychology has shown 
that a systematic approach to the intelligent appli- 
cation of useful tools increases the probabilities of 
predicting job success. Progress has been made in iso- 
lating certain inherent capacities or aptitudes, such 
as finger dexterity, visual acuity, or hand and foot co- 
ordination, and in devising tools to measure them. 

The tendency to generalize and classify people as. 
good or bad workers, together with the failure to rec- 
ognize the nature of individual differences, is respon- 
sible for ineffective use of available man power. Many 
companies during the war threw up their hands on 
the selection problem because they were “scraping 
the bottom of the barrel.” But there were some com- 
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panies who concentrated on finding out about the in- 
nate capacities of the available applicants. By place- 
ment in accordance with the findings, job successes 
were increased. 


ACQUIRED SKILL 


New employees may constitute a large portion of 
the nonbonus earners. Relatively few companies can 
answer with accuracy the question of how long it 
normally takes a new employee to learn the job. 
This is a key question which is overlooked in many 
instances along with its corollary questions: who is 
directly responsible for training; are the best meth- 
ods employed; are learning curves kept; how can the 
learning time be reduced? Conditions of learning, 
such as “on the job” or segregated, and the wage plan 
for beginners are other factors to consider. 

Unplanned and unsystematic training may have 
long-lasting effects. The consequence may be de- 
velopment of poor work habits and attitudes that con- 
tinue through the employee’s industrial life. The 
presence of a wage incentive alone may not be suf- 
ficient to overcome poor work habits. 


ATTITUDE 


There is another group of nonbonus earners which 
presents a genuine challenge to management. These 
workers have the inherent capacity, have been on the 
job a sufficient length of time to acquire necessary 
skill, but are apparently satisfied to produce just 
enough to earn an amount equivalent to the base 
wage. Much of their complacency can be attributed 
to attitude. Among them it is not unusual to discov- 
er instances of fixing or standardizing the rate of pro- 
duction over a long period of time. They produce, 
under the incentive system, approximately the same 
quantity and quality as they did while working on a 
straight-time hourly rate. Their fixed customs are 
highly resistant to any wage-incentive theory. This 
fact lies behind much of the opposition to the hiring 
of older workers, to employment or transfer of work- 
ers from certain other industries and the employment 
of certain races or nationalities. Producing just enough 
to meet the medium standards, these marginal work- 
ers present a curious set of attitudes and explanations 
of their situations. They say that “. . . they'll cut the 
rate soon anyhow”; or “they'll only let you earn day 
wages”; or “I do a day’s work for a day’s pay, don’t 
I?” and “we're not going to be chumps for any 
speedup”; or “what’s the use, I’m satisfied.” 

Study of specific cases reveals that there may be 
a reservoir of dissatisfaction, suspicion and resent- 
ment behind these remarks, all from the injustices 
of the past—real or imaginary. Many executives have 
found that it is a lengthy and difficult task to over- 
come an instance of unscientific establishment and 
arbitrary cutting of a standard or piece rate. Setting 
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rates or assigning tasks unfairly, or any other unscien- 
tific practice, may also be resented by the employee 
and not become apparent until years later. This re- 
sentment is usually shown by lack of enthusiasm for 
management’s proposals relating to wage payment 
methods, and may affect attitudes toward other types 
of changes proposed by the company. 

Perhaps more penetrating, but often overlooked be- 
cause of the limited knowledge of human capacities, is 
the fact that the optimum speed of production for 
many workers may be at, or near, the minimum speed 
set by time study. For these employees the optimum 
speed is the most “comfortable” one for long, sus- 
tained operation. The importance of this type of 
situation is frequently overlooked despite the fact 
that it appears to be a familiar occurrence. Many be- 
lieve the greatest opposition to speedup comes from 
workers whose optimum speed is below that at which 
the work is being performed. 

Whether an optimum speed of performance can 
be permanently raised or whether the cost of raising 
it would be justified is questionable. However, many 
workers who apparently belong in this category have 
left it to become the bonus earners, seemingly on 
a permanent basis and without demonstrating any 
injury or even discomfort. But the proper incentive 
or combination of incentives had to be utilized. 

Most industrial executives are looking for the bet- 
ter-than-average performance, not the superhuman. 
There is still too little known to write the formula 
for any individual, with so much in money, so much 
in praise, so much in security. But many industrial- 
ists feel that it should be known how to experiment 
with these items in individual cases, and that earnest 
attempts be made to use them. Wages are an impor- 
tant stimulus, but they are usually determined by 
custom, bargaining, or law without much attempt 
to measure their effectiveness as incentives until it is 
realized that they are failing to get results. Attempts 
to add something on a so-called scientific basis for 
better-than-average performance may be effective 
with some workers but fails miserably with others. 

There is less done with security as a motive, yet 
continuous employment at acceptable wages still has 
a high incentive value when properly sold to the 
workers and accepted by them. A few far-sighted 
managements have recognized this motive and made 
it effective through elaborate systems. 

An incentive plan which is effective is generally 
considered as one which creates the necessary stimu- 
lus and gains the active interest of management and 
labor. Many employers feel that the employee’s in- 
terest in the incentive may be won by tactful pub- 
licity, by making frequent and adequate awards, and 
by administering the plan fairly. 

Russett A. Happen 
Management Research Division 
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Measuring Safety Knowledge 


Qiaae at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
is not the sole responsibility of the safety de- 
partment. The company believes that “Safety is 
Everybody’s Business,” and has adopted this general- 
ly applicable slogan as its watchword. Management 
and union stewards are cooperating in every possible 
manner to help employees recognize and accept their 
safety responsibilities and thereby prevent unneces- 
sary accidents. 

Investigation of injuries at Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated early in 1944 indicated that the 
most common injuries in the plant affected fingers 
(27%), legs (19%), feet (15%), backs 11%, toes 
(8%), heads and faces (7%), arms (4%), eyes 
(4%), chests (4%) and hands (1%). Approximately 
six out of every ten injuries occur when workers are 
handling materials. The types of accidents which hap- 
pen most frequently are concerned with falling, slid- 
ing and flying objects (29%); persons caught in or 
between objects (25%); persons struck against or by 
objects (15%); slipping and falling (13%); over- 
exertion or lifting (10%); and burning or scalding 
(8%) . 

Fortified with these statistics, the company began 
a new safety campaign. It analyzed the various 
phases of industrial safety with the intention of find- 
ing new methods of reducing accidents. Up to that 
time all efforts had been directed to the teaching of 
safety through bulletin-board notices, safety contests, 
conferences, safety manuals and safety courses. The 
safety instructor was generally responsible for all 
safety teaching. These methods were unquestionably 
helpful in reducing accidents but there was one major 
drawback in the program. The supervisor had no 
indication of the extent of the worker’s safety knowl- 


edge or of the phases of the subject in which the indi- 
vidual needed intensive safety instruction. 


PROGRAM AND PROCEDURES 


In order, therefore, to bridge the gap between 
safety teaching and possible accidents on the job, 
the company, in cooperation with Syracuse Univer- 
sity, developed a program which tests the individual’s 
actual knowledge in the fields of general safety, piling 
and carrying of materials or objects, tool safety, and 
machine operation. 

The safety testing procedure is a simple one. Each 
prospective employee is given a re-usable test book 
and an answer sheet (Form 1). The test book is di- 
vided into four parts, one part for each of the four 
specific safety fields previously listed. The test con- 
sists of fifty-seven questions arranged in pictorial 
form. For example, one question, consisting of the 
three accompanying illustrations, shows a worker per- 
forming a mechanical operation under three different 
conditions. The examinee is required to cross off the 
squares on the answer sheet which correspond with 
the illustrations in which safety rules are broken. In 
this instance, a well-trained mechanic who is familiar 
with the basic safety rules of his occupation will im- 
mediately recognize that the men shown in illustra- 
tions one and three are unsafe workers. He will cross 
off the corresponding squares on the answer form be- 
cause (1) the worker in the first illustration is cre- 
ating a possible hazard by using a tool with a mush- 
roomed head; and (2) the worker in picture three, al- 
though using a safe tool, has neglected to wear safety 
glasses while performing an operation in which flying 
chips can result in serious eye injuries. 

Division employment managers are responsible 
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REVERE SAFETY TEST ANSWER SHEET 


General Safety 
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for scoring the test sheets and using the scoring key 
(shown in Form 2). Figures appearing directly below 
the answer squares indicate the pages of the employee 
safety manual on which the safety rules applying to 
the test questions may be found. 

No applicant is accepted who receives a score below 
80. Persons scoring between 80 and 120 are accepted 
only on probation and receive special safety training 
for three months. At the end of that time they are 
given oral tests based upon their original preemploy- 
ment safety-test responses and also retake the preem- 
ployment safety test if it is considered necessary to 
determine how much general safety knowledge they 
have acquired during the trial period. The original 
preemployment test book is used for retakes since 
the testing department reports that the validity of 
the test is very high and even though the examinee 
may remember some of the illustrations he could not 
possibly answer the questions correctly without know- 
ing the safety rules involved. 

Individuals who, upon reexamination, receive safety 
scores below 108 are refused permanent employment. 
The maximum score range is 171. 

Safety engineers are responsible for all safety train- 
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ing programs. Once a person meets employment qual- 
ifications and is accepted for permanent employment, 
however, it is up to the foremen (with the assistance 
of union stewards) to improve the worker’s safety 
knowledge and keep him abreast of new safety prac- 
tices and regulations. 


PROGRAM EXTENDED 


Although the safety test was originally introduced 
as a part of the total preemployment testing program 
which covers selective employment and placement, it 
was soon discovered that it could also be used to: 
(1) check the extent and efficiency of safety instruc- 
tion by retesting employees at frequent intervals; (2) 
retest accident cases before allowing injured workers 
to return to their regular jobs; and (3) acquaint em- 
ployees with the scope of the company’s safety pro- 
gram. Reports indicate that the results of the ex- 
tended program are gratifying. Interest in safety is 
being sustained, since employees are well aware that 
low retest scores and unnecessary accidents label them 
as unsafe workers. Safety problems directed to union 
stewards receive immediate attention. Furthermore, 
the majority of the employees, the company re- 
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ports, have become safety minded and object to work- 
ing next to unsafe coworkers. 

A recent three-month survey of the safety records 
of 557 individuals employed subsequent to January 
1, 1947, shows that persons safety tested and trained 
are less accident prone than other workers. (See table.) 


Comparative Accident Record! 
Source: Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


General Plant | Safety-tested 
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Although additional surveys will be necessary to 
determine the over-all values of the safety test, the 
company is convinced that the program has merit. 
It believes that safety teaching properly directed can 
appreciably reduce the number of preventable acci- 
dents and reduce absenteeism caused by injuries. 
With the cooperation of various casualty companies, 
the company is revising the test to cover all basic 
metal fabrication. 

Eruet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 
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Action on Unauthorized Strikes 


A prohibition has been issued on any strike not specific- 
ally approved and sanctioned by the Grand Lodge of the 
International Association of Machinists, according to The 
Machinist, (IAM-independent). International President 
Harvey W. Brown stated that this was necessary to pro- 
tect all members from the legal consequences of strikes in 
violation of agreements. “The Council order will require 
strict discipline under constitutional law for the duration 
of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Explaining Uranium’s Uses 
The uses of uranium in the development of atomic power 
are explained in Technical America, (UOPWA-CIO). The 
article, “Uranium—Ore to Power” points out the technical 
details relating to various phases of nuclear power. 


Communications Workers of America Formed 


The newly formed Communications Workers of America, 
which replaces the National Federation of Telephone Work- 
1From the July labor press, 
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ers, intends to concentrate its work on bringing those. 
groups of phone workers not now affiliated with it into its 
ranks, according to The CWA News (CWA-independent) . 
“The active work of organizing telegraph and radio workers 
into CWA will be left for some time in the future unless 
conditions shape up for earlier organizing work in these 
allied fields of communications.” 


Union Functions in Democracy 


Unions can become the instruments of expression and 
hope for the masses of people who have no other media, if 
they operate like the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
er’s Union, stated Harry Uviller, impartial arbiter of the 
New York Dress Manufacturing Industry. “Like the gov- 
ernment, unions too play a great part in our daily lives. 
Unions must begin to function in their. new role as units 
of democracy moving forward in the economic, political 
and social fields to eliminate the anxieties of war, depres- 
sion, racial antagonism and insecurity.” Justice (ILGWU- 
AFL). 


White Collar Raise Won 


The United Steelworkers of America have signed a new 
agreement with the United States Steel Corporation cover- 
ing white collar employees at plants of its four largest op- 
erating subsidiaries, according to Steel Labor (USA-CIO). 
The new agreement calls for a $22 a month wage increase 
which is retroactive to April 1, and an allotment of more 
than seven cents per employee hour to be applied for the 
elimination of wage inequities. “All of the major improve- 
ments won by the union in the production and maintenance 
contract were incorporated in the clerical workers’ agree- 
ment.” 


Coast Guard Loses Control.of Hearing Units 


“Congress relieved the Coast Guard of its power to try 
seamen and render decisions, thus depriving it of all dis- 
ciplinary action against merchant seamen. . . . From the 
first days of the Coast Guard’s control of seamen, the Sea- 
farer’s International Union had gone on record as being 
opposed to the military control of seamen working in a 
civilian industry.” West Coast Sailors (SUP-AFL). 


Mine Union Building Construction Units 


Twenty districts, with a regional director for each, have 
been established by the United Construction Workers 
(UMWA-AFL), according to an announcement in The 
United Construction Workers News. 

A. A. Lewis is the director of the United Construction 
Workers. This union was organized while the United Mine 
Workers were affiliated with the CIO, and on a number of 
occasions attempted to secure bargaining rights in building 
trade areas where the AFL building trades unions pre- 
dominated, 

EvarIne P, SitpverMAN 
Management Research Division 
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Source: Toe Conrerence Boanp, unless otherwise indicated 
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PischAT vem aris. ge en Sue or per 100 employe Pp 4 4 4 A A 4 0 0 
LOTTE a co SSeS oe SS ey ae per 100 employees Dp ind 1.0 9 8 9 1.5 |) +50.0 0 

ACCESSIONS te tatees st col he oe oes sect ks per 100 employees p 4.7 5.1 5.1 5.0 6.0 6.1 -7.8| -23.0 

Wage Earners 
turing industries (BLS 
ms creepy ean Saveseee. t ad: ? eres average in dollars LAV867] 2.1800] 8 LeLvOn | lei 1058 +0.5 | +11.7 
WEEKS os. io aic's ws sles erate average in dollars 47.50 | 47.72 | 47.29 | 47.10] 42.88 0.4] +10.5 
Hours per production i agen .++++++.-l] average per week 40.1 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.5 0.9 -1.1 
- turing industries 
Se boars: ae % pl oleae miata average in dollars || 1.346 1.329 1.304 1.285 1.279 1.268 1.189 +1.3 | +13.2 
weelklysenini ds Mina <citl axee + average in Hele we r ran ee -_ ras oe ai - sa + a 4 
i T..........|] average per wee : : : : ; : ; : : 
rae a SAE a eee 1993 = 100 127.4 |r 127.9 128.6 128.8 128.8 127-1 118.2 0.4 +7.8 
otal saan hourstee ee. ehe es os csi lel 1923 =100 104.3 jr 105.0 | 105.8) 106.3} 106.8] 105.4 95.6 0.7) +9.1 
Picea elie da oh Se peda nin. deony 1923 =100 259.8 |r 257.8 | 255.1 | 952.2] 252.2 | 246.6| 209.7|1 +0.8| +23.9 
IWite-T ALE INCTCASES 6% once on < oie e'e' enh. average per cent 8.7 9.1 7.2 7.0 10.6 8.6 19,5 ae ae 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 8.6 18.5 6.8 ets 3.4 4.1 3.3 
anufacture and distribution of 
aie MOULLY Sotariaras ae fmm et un average in dollars 1.205} 1 ues 411 y 
weekly..............+...--++-]) average in dollars ifejatebee || Gbeie +9, 
Hours per wage earner.... ganas average per week 43.8 44.2 -0.9 
eration and distribution of electricity 
aaa, OUD Viedtrgemannn crdehoswaieicts average in dollars 1.815 ae “hs 
weekly............+++++-+++{| average in dollars ae a +9. 
Hours per wage earner................|] average per week 42. ; 
ilroads? 
oe hie hourlysacnr wes emits avis average in dollars Delon |= e180") e109 e1818s be . soles 
CEE Vice ancth orate Grn aiaotete «7s! bsp. average in dollars 58.23 | 59.07 | 60.04] 58.87 : : ute 
‘Real’ weekly earnings..............- 1923 = 100 157.3 159.5 | 165.0 | 161.4] 170.0 = 4 -7.5 
Hours per wage earner................|| average per week 49.6 49.7 50.1 hie ets ae ae 

Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE)|| average in dollars 96.20 hd as te ee ; A tg? : a 
Witht board ets «tak feeds sine est n> average in dollars 91.50 sespaalt eer uidd (ho eae 
Without Doardandecdaciendt - <loluter ee average in dollars 107.00 06. ; 5 

New York City metro. eS seventeen 

manufacturing industries ; 
i : i lars |} 1.384 |r 1.367 1.343 15332 ivool 1.303 1.228 +1.2] +12.7 
Sees Lai ia SS ee pie 57.30 |r 56.05 | 55.20 | 55.14 | 54.84 | 53.81] 50.47] +42.2| 413.5 
Hours per production worker..........l| average per week 41.4 'r 41.0 41.1 41.4 41.2 41.3 STN els OREO 87 


F irate F os 
1Ch in Consumers’ Price Index and Agricultural Wage Rates are quarter 
Sheek; from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
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236 THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Consumers’ Prices 
in June 


4hS Conrerence Boarv’s index of quoted retail 
prices for consumers’ goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families rose 0.5% over 
the quarter from March to June, 1947, This increase 
was the result of advances of 0.7% in food and 0.9% 
in sundries, the two most heavily weighted compo- 
nents of the index. Rent, which is surveyed semi- 
annually, was repriced in June but continued to show 
no change. Clothing and fuel and light prices, on the 
other hand, declined 0.9% and 0.3%, respectively. The 
June index was 125.4 (1923=100), a level 15.9% 
higher than in June, 1946, 45.87% above that in 
January, 1941, and 1.9% above the all-time peak for 
the series reached in June, 1920. The purchasing 
value of the 1923 dollar was only 79.7 cents this June, 
the lowest level for any date covered by the series 
which began in July, 1914. 


MANY INCREASES 


Of the 66 cities for which individual measures of 
change are compiled, 45 showed March-to-June in- 
creases, 2 showed no change, and 19 registered de- 
clines. The increases ranged from a high of 4.2% in 
Erie to a low of 0.1% in Houston, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, and Youngstown. The 
median rise, 1.1%, occurred in Dayton and Provi- 
dence. The declines ranged from 0.1% in Front 
Royal, Indianapolis, and Richmond to 2.0% in 
Macon; the median was the 0.5% decline reported for 
Bridgeport. 

Over the year period, available data for 65 cities 
revealed price rises averaging better than 13.0%. The 
largest was 21.5% for Parkersburg, closely followed 
by 21.0% for Louisville and 20.5% for New Haven. 


August, 1947 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Source: THE ConFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


[ZZ 
Bale ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 
719291938 1940 1946 19d 1942 1943, 1964 1945, 1946 1947 
The median year-to-year increase was 16.4% in Den- 
ver and Lewistown. 

The New Haven index for March, as shown in the 
accompanying tables, is substantially revised from 
that previously published. This situation arises in 
the main from an error made in the food component 
in December, 1946, which carried forward into the 
first tabulations of the March data. The error has 
been rectified and the new figures for March and, of 
course, June follow. Comparable data for December, 
1946, are food, 187.3, and all items, 142.4; the other 
components remain unchanged. 

In response to demands for more frequent compila- 
tion of these indexes because of the current impor- 
tance of cost of living data, THE CoNFERENCE BoArD 
resumes publication of monthly indexes with the next 
issue of The Management Record. Consumers’ price 
indexes for each city and for the United States will 
be available for every month in the last half of 1947. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Statistical Division 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 
Date Average of Food Housing! 
All Items 


Total | Men’s 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Sundries Value of 
Women’s | Total? | Electricity = 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1946 Dune: oo teats 108.2 
September........} 114.7 ae Hf a 
December........ 123.2 195 ‘9 81.2 
Annual average? | 113.2 S honeanl a esued, 
Ws 7aWiarehiaagee. nee 124.8r 


UNG) a te ae eer 125.4 


Percentage Changes 
Mar. 1947 to June 1947.| +0.5 = O1Ne 0 -0.9 =20 —0.3 =—0°3 


June 1946 to June 1947.| +15.9 +31-.9 0 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, June 15 and December 15, 
Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 
3Average of four quarterly indexes. 


0 
Selim | +65 | +4.7 +-3:.9 


+0.8 +0.9 
-0.4 +0.7 +8.9 
aBased on food prices for June 13, 1946. rRevised 


bBased on food prices for March 13, 1947. 
cBased on food prices for June 16, 1947, 


-0.5 
=LSiat 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT. show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers ul ta; 
es ra ven ja Noahs eae: 
Mar, 1947 June 1048 Cirr Reda ciy lr Mar. 1947 | June 1946 
June 1947 | June 1947 i ee eae Jone 1947 June 1947 
Akron Chicago 

Food. Pe eee at, 207.5 +12] +8800: | hoods.) eae: 205.0 | 200.7 21 | Sty 

ele Sonn OSI Gar 113.9 0 +0.1 | Housing!............ 105.8 | 105.8 0 0 
- sf BLE ae iePeisteieic.c are es 144.5 -1.2 | +10.0 Clothing WeteteW ete eid cent 148.0 148.0 0 +10.0 
ee and jight....o:.. 124.4 +0.1 +7.7 | Fuel and light....... 99.7 99.3 +0.4 | +6.4 
ousefurnishings..... 127.9 -0.1 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....} 141.3 | 142.0 —0.5 | +8.7 
Sundries cat cee. oo ns 137.3 +6.7 | Sundries............ 3 0 +1.0 +8.1 
Weighted Total..... 4 +15.1 +18.1 


Cincinnati 
On hy a eee 5 : 2 hid tBElG | FOOT. iss smgeee 195.8 | 196.5 | 145.97] -0.4 | 434.2 
Housing! A STOIC AG &@ 99.2 99.2 0 0 Housing! aojersiece treieis ote 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 
Clothnig’s kiss ce a.c4 148.3 149.2 182.8 —0.6 | +11.7 | Clothing............ 156.7 156.9r| 139.7 —-0.1 | +12.2 
Fuel and light CE Oe 114.8 114.8r} 105.7 0 +8.6 | Fuel and light....... 112.6 112.6 107.5 0 44.7 
Housefurnishings. ... . 147.9 | 133.0 | 129.5 || +11.2 | +14.2 | Housefurnishings....] 137.1] 137.6] 197.6 -0.4} 47.4 
Smmoniess:wicidetc «ae cs 131-6 128.6 124.5 +2.3 +5.6 | Sundries............ 139.6 138.8 124.0 +0.6 | +12.6 
Weighted Total... 150.7 | 151.17] 128.37) -0.3 | 417.5 | Weighted Total....| 151.6 | 151.67] 128.2 0 | +18.3 
eee 
Baltimore Cleveland 
ROodser es Sees ee es 204.0 200.0 151.8 20 Sara | ood ia, sacs pea trans 195.5 192.9 143.4 +1.3 | +36.3 
Housings cast ssce as es 103.2 | 108.2] 108.2 0 Om |: Housing ene. cane 109.7 | 109.7 | 109.7 0 0 
Clothing. settee eens 144.8 146.2 134.8 -1.0 +74 | Clothing............. asi fe | 158.8 138.4 -1.1}] 413.5 
Fuel and light ade eo ee 122.6 119.2 112.3 +2.9 +9.2 | Fuel and light....... 112.1 L191 105.9 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 155.9 | 155.4r} 145.4] +0.3 | 47.2 | Housefurnishings....] 153.0 | 150.2r| 130.5} +1.9 | 417.2 
SUNGMIES se oe o. < deits 135.4 1Ssc5 125.3 +1.6 SER dle | OUNCTICS eerie aes 140.7 140.7 130.6 0 +7.7 
Weighted Total..... 154.4 152.4 131.6 +1.3 | 417.3 Weighted Total....| 152.1 151.3r] 129.87) +0.5 | +17.2 
Birmingham Dallas 
1 koe Be eee Gee Ses ae ae 207.1 215.9 159.0 <A Wt SOGS: {\/BOod Se an aacere «ane 198.5 205.5 150.1 3.4 | +32.2 
Housmngtas. S .<s025 «5 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 Housingtieern. eae 105.6 105.6 105.6 0 
Glotinn gb oo ses cscs bs 151.0 153.4 133.8 -1.6 | +12.9 | Clothing............ 151.0 155.3r} 133.1 -2.8}] +13.4 
Fuel and light........ 113.8 113.8 107.8 0 +5.6 | Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 144.6 146.4 121.2 -1.2 | +19.3 | Housefurnishings....} 147.0] 145.1 134.3 +1.3 +9.5 
i 3 5 4 O | Sundriesic. asc a. c 6 135.2 134.3 128.8 +0.7 +5.0 
Weighted Total 146.5 148.5 128.8 -1.3] 413.7 
Dayton 
S 0 3 SAE OOG!. ch, Sestan « «dees 194.8 190.07} 146.9 +2.5 | +32.6 
.5 5 6 .0 Housing! evntocs (avaceretre 106.4 106.4 105.9 0 +0.5 
Clothinge. sien. v~ aes 140.8 142.07] 133.0 -0.8 +5.9 | Clothing. veces ee eees 146.8 147.47] 129.4 0.4} +13.4 
Fuel and light........ 130.0 129.8 120.8 +0.2 +7.6 | Fuel and light Se Oe 113.6 | 113.17} 107.27) +0.4 +6.0 
Housefurnishings..... 152.6 152.9 132.3 0.2 | +15.3 Housefurnishings . ...| 159.0 | 156.37] 139.1 +1.7 | +14.8 
Sundries. ou vcos.s tees 3 9 3 0 Q ee B 5 
Weighted Total 5 : 
Bridgeport 
Rood ete ea vise: Q .8 4 : 8 : .0 
ELOUSIN GET. Bas css go 5 5 5 5 ; 6 I 
Clothing) oat <5 sae 6 Qr 2 ; : ‘ 4 : a : 4 
Fuel and light........ 130.4 127 .2r| 122.7 +2.5 +6.3 | Fuel and light BOO 94.4 94.4 94.6 0 —0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 143.0 143.7 128.2 —0.5 | +11.5 | Housefurnishings....| 145.5 143.8r} 129.0 +1.2}] +12.8 
Chita tee Sa arseee Ge 149.3 147.0 127.9 SIG) P-ELGe7. | DUNGMES one e 6. . celes 134.7 131.5 125.1 +2.4 +7.7 
ee. 416.2 | Weighted Total....] 148.9| 148.67] 127.9] +0.2 | +16.4 
eee ee ee 
Des Moines 
O a De 0 A Food..............-{ 198.6 | 189.6] 188.9] +2.1 | +99.4 
ee ie ee 3 3 Housing'............| 105.8 | 105.8] 105.3 0 0 
Clothing sy arecte sis «cs 8 F aa : : Clothing ean sore. 157.2 162.07] 141.9 -3.0 |} +10.8 
Fuel and light........ 119.9 121.7r| 110.8 -1.5 +8.2 | Fuel and light....... 128.4 126.8rj} 122.5 +1.3 +4.8 
Housefurnishings..... 150.9 151.07} 135.6 —0.1 | +11.3 | Housefurnishings....} 156.9 | 153.4] 127.8 +2.3 | +22.8 
Gungries = sacle cis,nc'ts aS7.0 134.8 126.5r]) +1.9 BEGPS | LOUNGTICS aceitias 9s cons 136.2 VOlees _123.4 CesT 10.4 
CIN ANOLE sc at TN A 2 Nd sal otal wives 154.8 | 151.97} 131.6r]) +1.6 | +17.2 Weighted Total....} 149.1 | 146.6} 126.7 +1.7 | +17.7 
= ae ee ee ee ee ee 
Pood Raa Seite sie see 213.6 219.0 164.0 oe 5 | +30.2 
Housing ssc n.<isscoste 103.7 1Ose7 103.7 0 
Clothing sen.s. eel 144.7 | 147.0] 184.5 ae . +7.6 
ele: cave ans TEES} 110.3 105.1 +4.9 ight : : F / 
Paetarieeiigs ontcatens 135.7 | 150.9} 182.3 ae: 1 +2.6 | Housefurnishings....} 150. 151.17] 130.2 0.4} 4165. 
Sundries... csc cso 199.0 | 128.6] 117.8 ]/ +0.3 | +9.5 | Sundries............ 149.6 | 149.57] 135.27) +0.1 £4107" 
Weighted ‘Totalen 151.2 153.7 131.17 -1.6 | +15.3 Weighted Total....] 154.7 152.9r| 138.5 +1.2 | +15.9 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, rRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tue ConrerENcE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Citr Mar. 1947 | June 1946 
apes a sr ed June 1947 | Mar. 1947 | June 1946 nto to 
June 1947] June 1947 | June 1947 June 1947 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food sqshag. sate tow +0.4 | +83.8 | Food.........-.0.0. ; . ; -0.4 | +30.6 
Housing! sak ..isisier tere 0 0 INQ is spe cre cvs : ; , 0 0 
Clothing. «<. va.a: —~).4 | +10.9 | Clothing. .. ....-- 2.4. 143.8] 146.4] 128.9 -1.8 | +11.6 
Fuel and light........ +4.1 | +12.8 | Fuel and light....... 127.2 edot.t ties 0 +8.4 
Housefurnishings..... -0.6 | +12.2 | Housefurnishings....] 147.2} 146.5 | 133.1 +0.5 | +10.6 
Sundries. 32 gue «sels +0.4 +7.7 | Sundries............ 141.5 140.6 ‘ +0.6 +7.8 
Weighted Total..... +17.1 6 8 —O.1 | +15.1 
Javan cecacscesae| 22l.7 |, 208.0 |, 155.4 | 49.2 | +-42°7 | Foods i077 #2:. sae 1 2 
cae cscdves| 9110.2 |) J10;2 We Tt0;S 207 |eeaOm § Housing. acre aerate 5 5 
Scseaecveceae| 169.6 | L70.6r7i9 162.2] =—0.6 ) --LL.4 | Clothimg. .. 3... =... al i , 
Fuel and light........ ; ; Fuel and light....... 103.7 | 103 113.5 -8.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 148. 146.47 Housefurnishings....} 135.1 | 182. 124.6 +8.4 
Sundries!3.8 jcadee 147. 145.1 Sundries,.23-go2 240m. 139.1 137.6 128.3 +8.4 
vies 0 : ‘ Weighted Total.... 3 9 


bcte eae ese ae se felSa.8 pel'S3.0. ie 1406] FS Estee. I Rood sae ae senate +28 .2 

Melle onsle aie ove [he O40 OSS: edOSS ff oO Nee | OusInpt ct. --15 ss 0 
Be Gat Oe : ‘ : : , Be nr eae ; : : : +10.2 
Fuel and light........ ; d é 4 .7 | Fuel and light....... : ’ : +9.2 
Housefurnishings..... , : ; : : +e : : ; +12.8 
Sundties! > c.eicies = \eeare : j : : 2 ) Sundries. ast-c.1sae a ; j : F +7.0 


a ES | I eS | SS | OM 


seme reer esecceee, S49.8 | AVY.D | L00.8 fo “V.0 | PTUd.D F DIU. ce eee eee ennaes 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... +6.2 
Sundries) 02% arity tei Sundries: 3 sic «tae : 


Be Bae 5 : : —O.1 | +14.8 


uS, Beer eee, 1) +72 

Fuel and light........ 125.9 , : , +10.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 157.0 : P +5.9 
DHNARES © se ees dat 142.3 : ; ; +10.9 

Weighted Total..... 155.4 : : 3 +16.1 
eoeee—————————————————oooooOOO 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Fecue sfc, ee. 193.8 | 187.7] 141.9] +3.2| +36.6 
Housing’)... 0.0 6089s 106.8 | 106.8] 102.8 0 +3.9 
Clothing. vette ee eees 162.2 165.67} 142.0 -2.1}] +14.2 g : 
Fuel and light........ 117.4] 111.5] 105.0 +5.3 | +11.8 | Fuel and light....... ; +5.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 146.7 | 147.6 | 131.6 —0.6 | +11.5 | Housefurnishings....)| 146. +5.6 
BUN ries)» ste ces ow ks 131.6 | 180.4] 122.4 +0.9 +-7.5 | Sundries, os ..60. 20 129. Teas 

oats Weighted Total.... 


Housing’) ia save ; : ; Ing. ere a Coles 

ae pe ig dae dlpalas ara lgiy . : .1 | +10.9 | Clothing.......... 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light. BS RS Pe a 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....] 147. — 
Saridrics,. 2 tives thet Sundries. aag.gisk anes 141. +12 0 


————————| ——_~_/ —__._. 
- | 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light. ...... 
ight BAG. s sseivs 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... nai 
SUONCIES. 5 steel a se Sundries; 4.ic foee)s : ‘ : +6 ‘9 
Weighted Total..... ; ; ; 3 FI5. 1 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, rRevised : 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Pp ercen' 
- Jan., 1989 = 100 ban Tan io oes fon 
Mar. 1947] June 1946 Crrr 
June 1947 | Mar. 1947] June 1946 a baa? June 1947 | Mar. 1947] June 1946 eel ae eae! 
June 1947 | June 1947 June 1947 | June 1947 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W.Va. 

teat SS CRAG AE A +0.4'| +88.4 | Food.....:......... +1.1] +42.7 

OURS iene oc a Kans 0 Oo) Housmgyc..ccencae 0 0 
Clothing. Rercceks stag 2 S17} 12.3 | Clothing eae. «nee -1.0 | +19.3 

Fuel and light. cise +0.7 | +6.6 | Fuel and light....... 0 0 
Housefurnishings Bes +1.0 | +14.5 | Housefurnishings. ... , : ; 0.3 | +13.6 
Sundries. "2005. 05.2. +0.3 +5.1 | Sundries............ : ; ; +0.4 +5.4 
afeloee : ; +0.1 | 415.3 +0.5 | 421.5 


PQ cranes sk osh bax oO EleG 1 --90.8 | FOGdseamss tae ee ee 

oP CRC TOOE ra Reeresue nea aes 
Clothin weet e cece eens 134.3 O01 -ELo.9) } Clothing... s..ne ete +7.6 
Fuel and light........ 104.87] +1.4] -+8.4 | Fuel and light....... +6.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.5 -1.7 | +18.2 | Housefurnishings.... +9.9 
undries ences chee: 3 pundtiesna cate eas ; 


| SE || | ES = | | | | — | ——___ 


Ee IEE, 8 se. Q ates Asha seer aneerarte foe 4 : Me 
ge ae Gee 2 we 2 ai Siew ave pe sites 8 : Bef 

Rome ec oe, 7} 147.0] 192.1 +9.5 a oe See a 5 Lee at.0 [ero 

Fuel and Nghticc ce aes 134.9 134.2 120.2 +12.2 | Fuel and light....... 119.0 119.0 114.0 0 +4.4 

Housefurnishings = Ss 139.5 146.0 122.6 +13.8 Housefurnishings . Scr ea kotstaer 137.9 126.7 +0.4 +9.3 
MHMUTIOSS: oy ac oc 00 pt gat § 136.5 128.4 +6.8 | Sundries............ 135.0 133.6 NERS 

Berane s 6 2. 0 

Sedatsickeesaees| £00.08 | LOSES 1 148 Sen cel S ft -+OG 0 f B00. ccs cedars a ; .6 
oer btn Bete a kOe te og TF Ot BOUsIN gs sis ects 6 .0 : .0 

Sevaeeoece cect see.0 |) 14557 151-2) 2.8] “10.4 | Ciotaing. 2. scenes .6 ; 9 +12.1 

ete caters : ‘ : Fuel and light.......] 128.0 125.7r| 124.9 +1.8 42.5 

rh Fee : 3 : : : Housefurnishings....] 138.4] 188.2] 123.9 +0.1 | +11.7 

bE cane an, Seiviae SuMdries; sac Soe as Leon 127.2 124.3 +3.1 


Pei dante eiesis Siaeie 5 
PIOUSP eave eee)  106.S | 20D. | LOD. St | O02 1 OL Housing kc. .siceice 0 S 
RSlotiinigeenns coe aly oe « +10.4 ened a sinaee se lf 
Fuel and light........ +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 121.1 
Housefurnishings. ... . : : +10.2 | Housefurnishings....} 126.9 
PUNICMICS oe ce oe oie cre a ' : E f +-10-0 | Sundries............ 138.9 


a 


Re Ses ee 5 5 eapahatete aiae ate erare 5 3 a) 
Seeteastete este igue 6 6 Housmgticuss nce: 4 1 3 
eetiee Site, Begel 8 : 3 CAQRING 01s sess zal : 2 : ae 

Fuel and light........ 84.5 84.5 85.9 0 -1.6 } Fuel and light RS errs 112.4 112.4 106.7 +5. 
Bogehutntite ps » ee 153.7 | 154.57} 130.0 —0.5 | +18.2 | Housefurnishings....}| 158.8 | 152.6 | 123.7] +4.1 | +28.4 
Bete este austeye 131.4 130.37] 123.8 +0.8 +6.1 | Sundries............] 124.6 124.0 120.1 +0.5 +3.7 
ee ae Weighted Total....} 155.2 155.4 130.4 —0.1 | +19.0 

Roanoke, Va. 

OOd errata 204.9 210.7 151.4 -2.8 | +385.3 
ea ae Housing!............| 128.9] 128.9] 122.4 oO Peat 
stk eo Ciotuine ee 161.2 | 161-19] 187.6}, 40.1) 417.2 

lighten a Fuel and light....... 122.2] 121.6| 113.9] +0.5| +7 
Braet ee Housefurnishings....} 149.1 147.2 | 133.3 +1.3 } +11.9 

Sundries: cx.c).clete ere 8 Uf 6 


Weighted Total..... 


5 3 6 
bees ae Eli . : : ‘ 
chides oyu Bialeis ° . 7 ! 
loth nese ven eae 148.7] 150. 0 : +11.8 : : 
Fal a Night isp pies 118.1 | 117.8r] 109.0 +0.7 +8.3 }| Fuel and light....... 133.5 | 135.1 | 123.4 —1.2 | +8.2 
Housefurnishings.....] 164.8 | 165.97} 146.4 ~0.7 | +12.6 | Housefurnishings....} 171.4} 165.8 | 143.1] +3.4 | +19.8 
Suidrics Eel emes| 1184.81 185.8.) 2124.97) 1-1 | .+8.4.] Sundries............ 142.4 | 142.47] 132.9 FE iD, 
Weighted Total..... 153.7 | 151.6r| 129.57) +1.4 | +18.7 Weighted Total....| 155.2 | 153.3 | 183.07] 41.2 | +16.7 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. rRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 


how 
These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They s 
Tishaa ee Seared prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 


pees ee 00 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crer Mar. 1947] June 1946 Crrr Mar. 1947 | June 1946 
June 1947 | Mar. 1947] June 1946 Pn ve qual oo June 1947 | June 1947 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane 
Rood sascha aencstato: 212.7 +3.3 | +386.5 oe Bi le Sxievasis a ey a Beas 
Nit ees Gee cee 138.1 0 0 OUSING". 5. slew» siege. ; 

Chena Rie ae aie Dees 145.8 -1.2 8,9 || Clothing... ames et 140.2 -3.0 thee 
Fuel 2 light 2). gee 124.8 +2.5 | +8.8 | Fuel and light....... 134.5 -5 ci a8 

Housefurnishings... .. 149.5 +0.6 | +8.2 | Housefurnishings....} 136.5 +0 +2. 

Sundriesyo co, ostee 137.3 +0.4 | +10.3 | Sumaries............ 3 ‘ 


————_ | ——_ | — || ——— | 


Fifer ; : d +1.5 | +17.1 


ee ee 
ee ee 


ee 


Fuel and light.... ... 
Housefurnishings. ... 


Toledo 

ard ae MOOG.) pitti, Posies os 8 204.3 199.0r| 151.6 +2.7 | +34.8 

.8 ; 8 Housmng. eo...08 «2 2 LESSL 11S LISci 0 0 

.9 : .0 Clothing i joseee ts os 150.7 152.3r| 136.0 -1.1] +10.8 

Fuel and light........] 127.1 | 126.7 | 118.7r] +0.3 +7.1 | Fuel and light. ;..o0m 1199), 11918 he d10e8 0 +8.8 
Housefurnishings Soro 144.7 143.7 122.7 +0.7 | +17.9 | Housefurnishings. . 141.2 141.1 129.9 +0.1 +8.7 
Sundries... ...c scale o> 128.3 127.8 121.3 +0.4 FEB) Sf \SUNGrICs. cucec ace secs 142.5 141.8 135.4 +0.5 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 148.7 148.6 129.7r|) +0.1 | +14.6 Weighted Total....] 155.3 153.7r| 134.4 +1.0 |] +15.6 

Wausau, Wis. 

Se ROE Bo Food di tccs cae siaetlGes +36.6 

Nao GOOOOe Of Housing!. . 102.7 0 

Fd doer ae Clothing..e:isale cc.seus 174.1 +15.2 

Fuel and light........ : +2.2 +9.5 | Fuel and light... 120.3 +11.7 
Housefurnishings... .. 165. Housefurnishings. . 145.8 +12.7 
Sundress... aac 136. Sundries LRN coracmeters 0 +9.1 
Aphis +18.6 


Koodtageists. dso ese. 199.9 200.0 151.9 =Oic1 [p=b81 6 || hoods 2 ae i ae aiere tee < 
Housing!ita. 52.0 ¢e+.|) 2100.9 100.9 100.9 0 Os |) MHOUsIN gs. amen ies 
Clothingieasneus tens 150.8 154.1r} 136.0 —2.1 | +10.9 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 88.1 88.1 85.1 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings... .. 148.9 | 150.3r} 128.0 -0.9 | +16.3 
Sundries ot scale os 140.4 138.6 133 .2 +1.3 +5.4 | Sunaries...../....... 
Weighted Total..... 152.3 | 152.27} 192.1) +0.1| 415.3 
———IlllllleSGcCOae=Qe=Q™Q@="Na EE SS 
Seattle 
Food. Damar dta faigite davies 198.8 200.2 157.3 =O. || + S6°4 | shOOG end «dies cle cers 3 
Housing!............. 106.5 | 106.5] 106.5 0 0 Cente Owe coe : 
Clothing. cscvercten« 141.6 144.7 129.1 -2.1 +9.7 IND ARV ec : 3 
Fuel and light Por Cy Pee 116.9 116.6 111.4 +0.3 +4.9 | Fuel and light...... 109. +0.9 +8.0 
Housefurnishings... .. 150.7 | 146.7] 126.3 +2.7 | +19.3 | Housefurnishings....| 151 153 188. -1.0 +9.5 
Sundries, ces code ss 126.2 125.8 122.1 +0.3 --8.4 | Sundries............. 126 125 nh +1.0 +7.0 
Weighted Totaly... 148.1 148.5 181.0 —0.3 | +13.1 Weighted Total... 151.4 151.2 182.4 +0.1 | +14.4 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, rRevised 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR SIX CITIES 


Bellefonte, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind 


Joliet; Ll)... S14 
Lewistown, Pa. . 
Trenton, N. J....... 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. a. i 
Includes Lockpott and Rockdale, ised rn 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


| Peer and both actual and real earnings 
were higher in June than in May, according to 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarn’s monthly survey of twenty- 
five manufacturing industries. Working hours, em- 
ployment and man hours were reduced. Fewer wage- 
rate increases were reported. They amounted to 0.7% 
for all workers. Nine of the individual industries had 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source: Tar CONFERENCE BoArD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1 
“REAL” WEEKLY 


EARNINGS 


Sora iggs 1940 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1948 1947 
increases of more than 1% for all the workers in the 
industry. The largest was in lumber and millwork, 
where 61.6% of the workers received increases aver- 
aging 5.6%. The paper and pulp industry reported 
rises averaging 10.2% for 26.2% of its workers. The 
foundries group had increases of 9.3% for 24.1% of 


the workers. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


June was the sixteenth consecutive month in which 
the average hourly earnings of production and related 
workers reached a new high. The latest average of 
$1.346 was 1.3% greater than the previous month, 
and represented an increase of 13.2% since June, 1946. 

The highest hourly earnings recorded during the 
war years came in June, 1945, when the average for 
an hour’s work was $1.111. The 21.2% increase over 
these two years was in great part, of course, the re- 
sult of wage-rate increases. But another important 
factor was the shift in employment distribution. In 
June, 1945, 26.8% of the workers were women, 60.2% 
skilled males, and the remaining 13.0% unskilled men. 
By June, 1947, the proportion of women had dropped 
to 18.7%, that of skilled males had risen to 66.2%, 
and unskilled males to 15.1%. Since the skilled men 


workers are the highest paid of the three groups, the 
increase in their numbers would raise the average of 
the whole. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings were also at a new peak level in 
June, the third successive month in which new heights 
were reached each month. The increase of 1.1% from 
May to June brought the average to $54.25 in the 
latter month. Average weekly earnings for each of the 
three labor groups were at peak levels in June. 

All three touched their wartime highs in the first 
half of 1945, the women and the unskilled male work- 
ers in June of that year, and the skilled males in 
March. But the increases since those peaks were very 
different for the three groups, because the cuts in 
hours, with the resultant losses of premium overtime 
pay, varied widely. Women workers’ earnings showed 
the greatest increase from the high of the war years 
to June of this year. Their working hours, which had 
been the shortest, were cut the least. The weekly 
earnings of the skilled male workers were only 0.5% 
higher this June than at their wartime high. Their 
work week was 14.5% shorter, the greatest decline of 
the three groups. 


REAL EARNINGS 


Real weekly earnings, or actual earnings adjusted 
for changes in the consumers’ price index in terms of 
1923 dollars, rose 0.5% from May to June. Over the 
year since last June, real weekly earnings have de- 
clined 0.9%. But since January, 1941, the month used 
as the base date for the Little Steel formula, these 
real earnings have been increased 21.6%. The highest 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tur ConreRENCE Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average 
Nominal 


Aver 


Date 
Actual 

$946: Jun@se tec neste 39.8 2 219.8 ; 95.6 209.7 
uly.... 40.0 41.2 | 220.7 : 96.8 213.2 
August s2 5.55 cates? 40.1 41.1 225.0 156.6 98.7 221.9 
September.......... 40.0 41.1 227.2 161.2 99.8 226.6 
October 40.4 41.0 | 227.5 155.9 101.1 230.5 
November.......... 40.4 41.0 | 229.8 155.2 103.3 237.0 
December........... 40.4 41.0 | 230.5 153.2 103.5 238.1 

LOS Sanuaryy — ct cscs or 40.8 41.0 | 234.4 157.7 

ebruary. c..e. -re 40.8 41.0 | 236.4 159.6 

Marchivs,.0%. Sree: 40.6 41.0 | 287.5 156.8 

Aprile: saath it cca 40.5 41.0 | 241.0 159.0 

Mayer a ae re ere ; é 40.4 41.0 245.7 161.8 

WIA dee Ss 4 é 40.3 0 248 .8 6 


See footnotes on page 245. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


InpusTRY Hourly 

| June | May | June | May | June | May | June May 
Agnealtaral implements ./).0 0 25. sa +deen< sas > oars ul ae 40.3 40.1 40.1 
Automobile! 2205 2% Stecine een tet Se ee oan abs 2 37.2r 40.0 40.1 
Bortiand SHOSTEET, «ons ync cet: eos hs Nee y. 1 | 38.9 | 40.4 | 40.2 
Chemical....... weeds pias a her ween tay tae anaes anaes i ae 38.9 40.4 40.4 
Hay On Produc g swe. sete ct cesta aac ena water ae ah 38.7 38.7r 40.2 40.2 
Cottoe—-North: asad ah at tide sciatic. 1. 41.2 | 41.4 | 43.2 | 48.0r 
Mec iricg) MMSNUIRCHNING? so iss s ue vase iasuay “ipdeiowe 1. 40.4 41.0 40.4 40.4 
tcc Dadek Sar eencw nnn teseeaegadeaneci sas eunpese vy, 40.8 40.9 42.1 41.9 
osiery and knit goods BN ia en Arar ur Ae errs ane 1. 88.1 38.5 41.1 41.2 
Tron and steelt............ PE A OC OC ORE ere 1, 38.1 39.1 40.7 40.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.....................+++- Vhs 41.7 41.9 41.6 41.6 
Lomber and millwork.............ssecsceceseneeeues % 42.0 42.0 41.5 41.5 
Meath packing c saslg oh bo aitetd skit bats ties Sante 1. 44.0 | 43.9 | 40.2 | 40.2 
Paint and-varnialic. arucpine cd dao cae ee jie 40.2 41.3 41.5 41.5 
eden ps oO 2 CACE SES LO Rats Caio aa ey Ea set i 44.1 43.7 41.6 41.7 
aper products.. ... yoke Wis Wn Hisln'« half siaialait aiproierarele Siegel ¢ Me 41.7 41.6r 42.4 42.4 
ERE E—WOOK RINE JOD 66 gs cg oe ways gine Caainele van i 42.7 42.8 42.4 42.6 
Printing—news and magazine.................eee0000: u 40.7 40.9 39.9 39.9 
Buubber oss onic sveeesececseecrssissesseess 1. $8.1 | $8.7 | 38.4.| 38.8 

. Rubber tires and tubes................--. 000000. "i 87.4 38.4 38.0 37. 
&. Other rubber products.............0.cccceceeeees 1. 39.3 39.1 39.1 30.0 
Silk and Ai RR a a BE Ia Te 1. 40.9 40.4 40.7 40.7 
Wier eal gods. ee 1 40:1 [kos «faye hs ae 
2. Other Woolen DLOduCtE Whi av cero Lite 40.9 40.9 40. sas 
tate bes MIACHINGINROPA ss. assets Uli e a 8.5 7 Oa vace ile 40.4 40.7 41 fe 411 

bw OUNOLIOS Haire a PUNE See e Fo ees nd ow Va ONE CORTE TOS Bs 

2. Machines and MACwINE LOO0ls: 9,1 caw eave tite ale L ah aie a i 
8. Heavy equipmentycateete ss via wire wie wer ennthes Ls 41.4 41.6 ne 
4. Hardware and small partaieg, 54.0 00 case cain net Me 40.5 ae 
b. Other products® 45. . ccsumeike ae vc ince pan mee Ly 39.8 ny t0'7 
pe WEE rl EE a bie hi 40.3 41.0 41.0 
Potdicdsellig noe ee 1 40.4 40.2 04h a0ie 
3 : : 2 
ll ENDUBURIIG,  ote'e sini sf0:0 01 ar obo 4.8 nis,atr ure eet asl ins en eee Ue 40.3 40.9 41.0 
ciuae ets ee 146s, tis | ase preted Hees 
RAG bese ; 5 ; 40.3 40.3 


See footnotes on page 245. 
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a ee A a i der a 


point ever reached by this series was in March, 1945, 


men ne mer 181.8 (1923=100) . The June, production workers was reduced in each of the three 
, Index was 10.6% below this level. months from April through June, the index in this 
WORKING HOURS latest month was still 7.8% greater than that of June, 

1946. It was, however, 17.4% below the highest point 


: reached by thi ies i 
during most of 1946 and the first two months of this Since Mi oieP 180. iy open pike oa pene 


year seems to have been reversed in Marc - ; 

quent months. The average work week agen oe oe - bee chat Nag leah nbc Sear Sh 
half an hour shorter than the 40.8 hours reported in rn aye 
January and February. In January, 1945, working 
hours reached their wartime high of 46.2 hours a week, 
almost six hours longer than the June average. 

For all the three labor groups, the longest work 
week during the war years came during the first three 
months of 19465. The actual hours worked varied con- level of November, 1943. Of the twenty-five individ- 
Aan Pai with the skilled male workers aVETASINE ual industries, only seven had smaller payrolls in 

7.8 nee in January of that year and the unskilled June, 1947, than in November, 1943. The seven indus- 
ve 4 hours in both January and February, while tries were automobile, furniture and the five groups 
the women workers’ longest work week (in March, under foundries and machine shops. The decline in 


1945) was only 41.9 hours. By June, 1947, the i 
4 . ; : the payrolls of these fi 
skilled males had reduced their work week 7 hours, to 41.1%, sseeedtiiehdtie tus se 


the unskilled men had reduced theirs 5.5 hours, and 


to 0.4%. But even though the number of employed 


The upward trend in working hours which prevailed 


The increase in weekly earnings was sufficient to 
overcome the decline in employment from May to 
June so that total payrolls, the combination of weekly 
earnings and employment, rose 0.8% over the month. 
They have been increased 23.9% since June, 1946. 
Payrolls in June, 1947, were only 5.8% below the peak 


the women theirs 3.4 hours. CEMENT 
Another slight drop in employment took place from There were two main reasons for the increase of 
May to June, the decline over the month amounting 4.5% in the hourly earnings of cement workers from 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1947 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment gfe HEne Payroll 
InvustRY Hourly, Actual orke 


Actual 


May June May 
Agricultural implement................ . yf .4 | 167.2 | 164.0 | 197.0 | 195.0 | 161.9 | 158.7 | 413.1 | 398.6 
ATILOMIODTE eke iach or dm ove wisiers ¥o-0 .8r| 194.4 .3r| 155.0 | 147.17] 186.9 | 185.77} 112. 105.8r} 266.1 | 248.7r 
EGO shUetener octets cose. oa .2 | 164.8 .9 | 181.4 | 129.9 | 108.2 | 103.4 87.9 87.6 | 170.1 | 167.4 
MeMmicalereer renee Mee eae o Gal 1} 210.6 .1 | 167.9 | 167.0 | 195.7 | 193.5 | 149.7 | 148.8 | 412.1 | 402.7 
Cowon Northeese ee coors. Sheet ere: SGU LI@ LL. aL P6855) L170 43.5 43.4 37.5 37.6 91.9 92.5 
Electrical manufacturing. ..... ae .8 | 207.3 .1 | 165.3 | 166.2 | 268.4 | 261.8 | 226.8 | 224.2 | 556.4 | 541.2 
IBSEN Pet wate ae. SCREW aied Saw is SA .5 | 208.1 .7 | 165.9 | 165.9 | 120.8 | 187.6 | 102.2 | 116.8 | 251.4 | 284.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 3° | 227.4 .6 | 181.3 | 185.8 88.3 89.2 tse 74.2 | 200.8 | 206.5 
Tron and steel‘..... a Td ACR COC ee ve Pa fail 8-1) 187.3: | 149-71) 127.8 | 196.2 84.3 85.6 | 220.1 | 224.4 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .5r}| 231.9 Or} 184.9 | 184.5r]} 72.3 | 72.97] 63.3 | 64.27) 167.7 | 167.67 
Lumber and millwork..............-.- .9 | 260.1 .6 | 207.4 | 202.7 56.0 55.1 47.5 46.7 | 145.7 | 139.2 
Wiest packings... eth kes sauis dees « 2 | 229.0 .O | 182.6 | 180.6 | 104.0 | 101.7 92.0 89.8 | 238.2 | 228.8 
Pantand: yarish-A ae, . green. acetates .8 | 197.8 .6 | 157.7 | 161.0 | 172.6 | 174.6 | 148.6 | 154.3 | 341.4 | 350.2 
Paper: ANNU ete chug ave eserauecn Satie eepegesn .9 | 207.9 .9 | 165.8 | 160.4 | 147.7 | 145.9 | 125.7 | 123.1 | 307.1 | 291-7 
PEPEEIPIOUUCES eer ne sega tag hea o> 27} 214.0 6r| 170.7 | 168.2r} 187.9 | 190.57} 161.2 | 163.17] 402.1 | 399.3r 
Printing—book and job................ .8r| 206.7 Or] 164.8 | 166.97] 152.6 | 152.47] 141.9 | 142.07] 315.4 | 317.0r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... ot | 226.8 0 | 180.9 | 178.2 | 145.9 | 144.4 | 1381.9 | 131.3 | 330.9 | 320.6 
RUD DOR truse ceretete miseries & Gon 5 5: ceeupreloce .9 | 206.8 7 | 164.9 | 169.1 | 145.2 | 151.2 | 123.4 | 130.6 | 300.3 | 318.6 
Silvana TAyOr Ate ve Sse ects Teens .3 | 204.6 21 163.2 | 162.3 | 92.3} 93.7] 81.2] 81.4] 188.8 | 189.5 
Wioolbeciueh ci One: coisa ae « cite Gardin .8 | 208.5 .1 | 162.3 | 163.0 83.4 82.6 rae it 70.6 | 169.7 | 167.8 
Foundries and machine shops........... .5 | 194.6 9 | 155.2 | 154.0 | 145.7 | 147.7 | 118.7 | 121.3 | 283.5 | 2838.4 
Wee MOUDU TIES Hace fe entre netsis nels ues ees .8 | 185.4 .6 | 147.8 | 148.1 | 159.3 | 160.5 | 127.0 | 129.8 | 295.8 | 296.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 4 | 202.8 3 | 161.7 | 163.2 | 140.8 | 143.3 | 115.3 | 119.9 | 285.5 | 291.3 
S bleavy, equipments. auch esjacis © emacs gly in O.36 .6 | 140.8 | 140.1 | 111.6 | 112.2] 93.7 94.9 | 197.1 | 193.9 
4. Hardware and small parts......... ACN NEU Ea 3 | 168.3 | 166.4 | 151.8 | 154.8 | 126.8 | 128.9 | 320.4 | 320.9 
Se Other products!ereka cet s see e : .3 | 199.6 9 | 159.2 | 156.4 | 154.1 | 156.6 | 125.7 | 127.5 | 307.6 | 305.2 
GHPINDUSTRIES ore atte silos ee se eee ee 248.8 | 245.7 9 6r| 162.6 | 161.87] 127.4 | 127.9r}] 104.3 | 105.07] 259.8 | 257.8r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 
See footnotes on page 245. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JUNE, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InDUsTRY 


Agricultural implement................ 
Automobile’ act. castle setasie cormeie niles 
Boot andishoes cc ouc,05 eo selan nue delete 
Chemical arcac.icce aoa tesa meme als 

Rayon producing? jsss.sen meee ost era 
Cottoni—North) oy .o.eu ecole ne ue 


Burniture* Se iceeitecs «cata ck rane 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Irom and steel* 2s caccca sys ecrneteaieeie «tren 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork................. 
Meat packiig. Aa tes cae cetrleaeen 
Pamtiandjvarnislcne sence oer coterie rs 
Paper and pulpiiier astcreiss store vee vrestoce 
Paper products c..%, ddeuiest .ethiemeaake 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rubber! ck ayes ces Meee eats euketes tie ote 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 

2. Other rubber products............ 
SUGHNGITAVON Gs. conc cc pace ons aeweren: 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Tf Koundriese en eit e re oe eee 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
3. Heavy, equipment a cjnwcieseousine 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
SreOther procuctssrinqcacrsene cee dee 
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25 END OB URGES  cistee evar e o's eueteieun aye avstans une 
Cement iene rs ate 1 
Petroleum: retiningy. ose a eck oe 1 
OI INDOUBTR OS she viele isis cs tiered acme 1 
Bareraltyca tte cals he ce ee oe Poe 1 
Shiphraildiigy. vase oe erator 1 


See footnotes on page 245. 


May to June. Wage-rate increases averaging slightly 
more than 15% were obtained by almost 12% of the 
workers, and the average work week was lengthened 
from 38.8 hours to 40.3 hours, with the resultant addi- 
tional overtime pay. The hourly earnings of the 
unskilled workers rose 9.3% over the month and 
those of the skilled workers, who made up 89.6% of 
the total, rose 4.1%. Working hours were increased 
for both groups. 


PETROLEUM 


Hourly earnings of the production workers in petro- 
leum refineries were also increased from May to June. 
The average in the latter month of $1.604 was 1.83% 
above the May level, the increased earnings being the 
result principally of premium payments for overtime 
work, since working hours were increased from 39.8 
in May to 40.4 in the next month. The number of 
unskilled workers employed in the industry dropped 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 


k per per Week per 
Petactice Worker Production Worker 
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slightly over the month, but the number of skilled 
workers rose, raising the proportion of the latter from 
90.9% of the total in May to 91.3% in June. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Although both the hourly earnings and working 
hours of aircraft workers rose from May to June, the 
increases were insignificant. Nor could the change in 
employment—an increase of 0.1%—be considered of 
any importance. The hourly earnings of all three 
labor groups rose over the month,.but the women 
workers and the unskilled men reduced their working 
hours somewhat. 

The hourly earnings of shipyard workers declined 
0.9% from May to June, partly because of an in- 
crease of 0.9% in employment, since new workers are 
customarily hired at lower rates than the average for 
those with longer service. It is possible, also, that 
average hourly earnings in May were raised by pre- 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 


; JUNE, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours 


Inpustry per Week 
Production Worker 
. nates Sy June Ma: 
Agricultural implement................ : 
ATILOMODU EN einer efse'on an sR Me Acai ; : AOR te 
Book RNG BON, Sits xak cad cay wale dienes oo : '8 Mi oe He 
fel eae soreness ae 1. 5 t: 38.9| 39.2 
Cotton—North Mee AU ork bwic ce natorarw : q ; + ied is 4) 
eee IMANUCACHUCIN Geach soi § wines ile zi ‘91. 41.5 | 41.9 
Furniture’. jo csssecsereeseesesees 9 | 40.3 | 1. 41.1] 41.3 
osiery and knit goods................ ule 1 1 37.7 | 38.3 
PECAN, MeO ois oi nda Seda en's vinden i 9 ‘Oubl: 88.6 | 39.4 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... me a4 rl 1. 42.5 | 42.6r 
Lumber and millwork..........-...... 1. 3] 42.4] 1. 41.7 | 42.0 
Meat packing. . PS ee ins eee, a ep ACN abe 44.8| 44.8 
RAIN GENO SARNIA ccsh accnahs bios 42 Ce a hs 6 AT Pat. 40.2} 41.2 
LADSTIANC PO Date cn aribaie< ins\eg ae mes ibs 3 <9) 1; 45.3 | 44.9 
Paper products. ... . o Sen eats wmeteni eee : Af .8r} 1. 43.5 | 43.5r 
Printing—book and job................ 1. 1 87] 1. 43.7| 44.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... tle 8 RO ess 41.8| 42.0 
Rubber....... te tt een eee it 8 52a le 38.5 | 39.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ AR 4 cShiele 37.9 | 38.8 
2. Other rubber products............ i 8 atele 39.9| 39.8 
Ville Wann eet ee ae i ule wf seks be 41.4 41.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ Le 9 AsbT: 41.4) 41.5 
2. Other woolen products®........... 13 aa FOR: 41.5 | 41.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1 38 4/1. 40.8| 41.1 
1. Foundries......... errr i 8 Su ial 89.8 | 40.6 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1 6 Ws pale 40.9] 41.8 
8. Heavy equipment................ ih 6 ROa}iae 41.6} 41.9 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1. 9 pub ale 40.9; 41.0 
So Other productSereda ccs saan mcs ost le il ON erk 40.2 | 40.3 
RATINDUSTHINA Sets. «Ook a ns wee. eee ite 9 Orl 1. 40.8] 40.8 
Wementie ra ce coin 2 ts bce see aint 0 4r] 1 40.6 | 39.0 
Petrolenmirctiningies. 6-2 +..s-- seems 4 : 1 40.3 30.7. 
SUMINDUREREBS® visu <cic vs bees cle. 9 1 40.7 | 40.8 
RIN ee NSS cscs is cones: 2 1 39.5 | 39.2 
Shipbuildmyy,. Sacer Lee see tee ce 9 1 40.1} 39.3 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which the 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and THe ConrerEeNcE Boarp. 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tue ConFrEeRENcE Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

{Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tur ConFERENCE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

6Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and we groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


we ED a eee Oe ee ee ee 


mium payments for, work done on the holiday in that 
month. Weekly earnings in June were slightly greater 
than in the previous month. 

Hourly earnings in June were 1.3% greater than in 
May and 13.2% more than in June, 1946. Since 1929, 
they have risen 128.1%. 

Weekly earnings rose 1.1% from May to June. 
They were 14.9% greater than a year ago and 90.0% 
more than in 1929. 

Real weekly earnings increased 0.5% from May to 
June but declined 0.9% since June, 1946. Since 1929 
they have risen 51.7%. 

Hours per week were cut 0.2% from May to June. 


Since last June they have been increased 1.3%, but 
since 1929 they have declined 16.6%. 

Employment declined 0.4% in June. It was 7.8% 
above the June, 1946, level and 26.1% greater than 
in 1929. 

Man hours in June were 0.7% less than in May but 
9.1% more than last June. They were 5.1% greater 
than in 1929. 

Payrolls were expanded 0.8% in June and were 
23.9% larger than June of last year. The increase 
since 1929 was 139.7%. 

EizABETH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Wage Increase Announcements, July, 1947 


Source: Company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


American Blower Corporation........ 


Columbus, Ohio 


*American Broach Company......... 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*American Cable & Radio Corporation. 
New York, N. Y. 
*Anthracite industry 


New York Metropolitan area 


*Bakers of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bendix Avaition Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 


*Beveraye firms fay s4.Gavrsines sore: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Bituminous coal industry 
Nationwide 


Boeing Aircraft Company............ 
Seattle, Wash. 
*Bower Roller Bearing Company... .. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Champion Blower & Forge Company. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
*Concrete-mix firms................. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*Continental Motors Corporation... . 
Detroit, Mich. 


sDapry: firma: ea conn ca ars 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Diamond Alkali Company 
Painesville, Ohio 


Doehler-Jarvis Corporation 


Douglas Aircraft Company.......... 
Santa Monica, Calif, 


WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


Increase 

Numbe: 
Amount E a oer i ‘Affected 
$.12 hr. | 4-16 350 
$.13 hr. n.d. 170 

$.10 hr. n.a n.a 
$1.20 day| na 75,000 
$.15 hr. n.a 3,200 

$3.50 wk. 5-1 n.a 
$.111% hr. 5-1 10,862 
9% 5-1 3,541 

approx. 

$6.50 wk. n.a. n.a 
$.4454 hr. n.a 400,000 
$.10 hr. 5-1 83 
$10 mo. 7-1 3,000 
$.15 hr. 4-28 2,000 
$.07 hr. n.a 204 
$.17 to n.a 250 

$.22 hr. 

$.081%4 hr.| 5-5 1,200 
$.15 hr. n.a 2,500 
$.16 hr. 7-22 2,000 
10% 7-1 500 
$.12 hr. 6-2 2,000 
$.12 hr. 7-21 5,000 
$.05 hr. 6-30 22,000 
$10 mo. 7-1 2,800 


See footnotes on p, 248. 


Previous Rate or Range 


n.d. 


$8.20 to 
$9.89 day 
$.771% to 
$1.25 hr. 


$42. 50- 
$62.50 wk. 
$1.33 hr. 
average 
$291 mo. 
average 
$47.50 wk. 


$1.18)4hr. 


$50.50 wk. 
(Drivers) 


n.d. 


$1.351 hr. 
average 
n.d. 


Effective 


| 
———— | ——— 
—————| ——_—_ 


n.d. 


1246 
2-18-46 
4-1-46 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


Remarks 


ee 

Six holidays not worked will be paid if they fall 
within scheduled work week. Previous increase, 
16¢. (UAW-CIO) 

Also 5¢ merit increase for 25% of the employees 
each 4 mos. Settlement announced July 23. 
(UAW-CIO) 

Settlement reached ees 23. ener and All 
America Cable Employees Assn., Inc. 

Agreement announced July 10. (UMW-AFL) 


Agreement reached July 7. Rate given includes 
“fringe” improvements. Companies: nti- 
nental Baking Company, Drake Bakery, Gen- 
eral Baking Company, Gottfried Baking Com- 
pany, Purity Baking Corporation, S. B. Thomas, 
Inc., and Ward Baking Company. (Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers, AFL) : 

Night workers received $7.20 wk. increase. 
(Bakery & Confectionery Workers, AFL) _ 
Six paid holidays. (UAW-CIO). Information 

applies to five divisions of the company. 


Settlement announced July 4. Companies: 
Royal Crown, Whistle-Vess, Dad’s Root Beer, 
Vernor’s, Park Drive, Squirt and Red Rock. 
(General Teamsters, AFL) 

Agreement signed July 8, 1947. Work day de- 
creased from 9 to 8 hours. Lunch period in- 
creased from 15 to 30 minutes. Company con- 
tribution to welfare fund increased from 5¢ to 


10¢ per ton. Other “fringe” improvements. 
(UMW-AFL) 
(Building Service Employees, AFL) 
(No union) 
(UAW-CIO) 


Agreement announced June 29. (Union not given) 


Settlement announced July 11. 
(Teamsters & Chauffeurs, AFL) 

Six paid holidays. Additional 3¢ may be paid 
9-147, depending on production. If merited 
it will be retroactive to 7-14. An 1114¢ hr. in- 
crease also given to 150 employees in research 
department, retroactive to 5-5-47. (UAW-CIO) 

Three weeks’ vacation for employees with 15 yrs.’ 
service. Inside workers received increase of 
$7.80 per wk. Announced July 3. (Milk Wagon 
Drivers & Inside Dairy Workers AFL) 

Vacations liberalized to allow 2% vacation pay 
after 38 wks. of employment. Previous increase: 
18l4¢ hr. (UMW-AFL 

HS Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. (UAW- 

Doehler Die Casting plants located at Batavia, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Pottstown, Pa., and Toledo, 
Ohio. (Int. Union Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, CIO). In all plants, 6 paid hols. given after 
6 mos. service. Piece workers earning above 30- 
day hourly rate were increased 9%. Those earn- 
ing below this rate receive 30-day hourly rate 
as guaranteed minimum. 

(International Association of Machinists, CIO) 


18 companies. 


(Southern California Professional Engineering 
Assn. represents engineering employees only.) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JULY, 1947—Continued 


fi 
Worker! 

a” a a 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co....| WE 
Chicago, Ill. 

PROUE MIS fet. as, Cheese t | WE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

phreiphtsbines iWon cn... <n ke a WE 
New Orleans, La. 

Hercules Powder Co................ WE 
Bacchus, Utah 

*The Humphreys Manufacturing Co.}| WE 
Mansfield, Ohio 

“Ingersoll-Rand Company........... WE 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

*International Telephone & Telegraph| WE 
Company 
New York, N. Y. 

*Kansas City Public Service Company.| WE 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“BOSSA CU WE 
Oakland, Calif. 

Lake Shore Engineering Company....| WE 

Iron Mountain and Marquette, Mich.| S 

*National Pneumatic Company...... WE 
Rahway, N. J 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company........| WE 
West Hartford, Conn. : 

*Packing house companies........... WE 
Seattle, Wash. 

Painting & Decorating Contractors of} WE 
America 

*Penn Transit Company.............| WE 
McKeesport, Pa. = 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.....} WE 

*Plumbing & Piping Contractors Asso-| WE 
ciation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Radio Station WKRC..............] § 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

SRemuigtou and, (nC-.., 0... 2... WE 

Seattle Automobile Dealers’ Assn..... WE 
Seattle, Wash. 

*Sheet metal contractors............ WE 
Elizabeth, N. J. area 

*Structural iron firms.............-. WE 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sean tal Goer sevings oor onecous COCR Sue WE 
Chicago, Ill. Ss 

Union Stockyards of Omaha, Ltd..... WE 


Omaha, Neb. 


See footnotes on p. 248. 


Amount 


$.12 hr. 


$.12 hr. 


$.15 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.161% hr. 
$.111% hr. 


$.10 hr. 


$.15 hr. 
$.11 hr. 


$.121% hr. 


Approx. 
8% 
$.10 hr. 
None 


$.10 hr. 
$.20 hr. 


$.14 hr. 
$.11 hr. 


$.25 hr. 


$4.00 wk. 


$.08 hr. 


$.15 hr. 


$.25 hr. 


$.25 hr. 


$.06 hr. 
See 
remarks 
$.0935 hr. 
average 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


7-28 


n.d. 


4-14 


7-14 


n.d. 


2-1 


Number 
Affected 


800 


1,500 


n.d. 


250 


1,600 


31,020 
19,374 


425 


Previous Rate or Range 


n.d. 


$1.20 hr. 


$1.85 hr. 


$1.04 hr. 
(basic) 
$1.75 hr. 


n.d. 


$1.315 hr. 


$2.00 hr. 


See 
remarks 


$2.00 hr. 


n.a, 
n.d. 


$.8744 hr. 
average 


Effective 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.a. 


3-30-46 


n.a. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


11-1+46 
11-1+46 


5-1-46 


Remarks 


Six holidays per year. Holiday pay after 60 days 
of employment. (United Farm Equipment & 
Metal Workers, CIO) 

Settlement announced July 18. Companies: 
General Mills, Pillsbury Mills, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Company, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Company, Atkinson Milling Company, and 
Standard Milling Company. (American Fed- 
eration of Grain Processors, AFL 

Settlement announced July 19. (Int. Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, AFL) 

corns of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 


Agreement announced June 26. (UERMW-CIO) 
Agreement announced July 2. (UERMW-CIO) 


Agreement announced July 23. Approx. 1,700 of 
the employees work in New York City. (Union, 
if any, not given.) 

(Amalgamated Assn. Street, Electric Ry., & 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

(Bus and railway employees, AFL) 


(CIO) 


(No union.) 


New agreement announced July 2. Company 
will pay in full a group insurance plan now in 
effect. (UMW-AFL) 

Six paid holidays per year at earned rate. 
(UERMW-CIO) 

Six Puget Sound companies. (Packinghouse 
Workers, AFL) 

Three Michigan counties affected: Macomb, 
Oakland and Wayne. (Painters District 
Council, AFL) 

Announced July 4. (Motor Coach Employees, 

FL) 


With the incentive impact, Saturday and Sunday 
penalty pay, night shift differential and vacation 
pay, the increase would be $.189. (Federation 
of Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of 
America, CIO) [Press reports indicate that the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. granted a similar 
increase to its employees. The two companies 
have plants located in Illinois, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. ] 

(United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 

FL) 


Agreement signed June 30. (Int. Brotherhood 
Electrical Workers, AFL) 

Six paid holidays. Agreement ratified July 28. 
Plants located at'Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
Herkimer, Ilion, North Tonawanda, Syracuse 
and Tonawanda, N. Y. (UERMW-CIO) 

Increase given to following trades: painters, 
sheet metal, office, janitors, and garage employ- 
ees. The Association includes 40 dealers. 

Previous minimum pay of journeymen was $2.00 
per hr. (Sheet Metal Workers Int. Association, 
AFL) 

Announced July 9. (AFL) 


(CIO, AFL, and NBWA) ; 

Increases ranged from $2.40 to $4.80, adjusted 
upward to the nearest quarter. (No union) 

Six paid holidays; guaranteed 44-hour work week. 
(United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
CIO) 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range | 
Type 
WwW . rl Date Numbe oie 
Pe Anoue Effective Affected 
Wilson & Companyzq.cnen sr seen WE | $.06 hr. 6-16 10,929 The salaries of supervisory, clerical and office 
Chicago, Il. personnel receiving $85 or less per week were 
adjusted upward in the amount of 6%. Plants 
are located at Albert Lea, Cedar Rapids, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Oklahoma City and 
Omaha. (United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, 
in all plants except Oklahoma City, which is not 
unionized.) 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing] WE | $.06 hr. 7-1 2,600 Three additional paid holidays were given, 


Company 
Stamford, Conn. 


1Type of worker: S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 


making a total of 6. New incentive plan intro- 
duced. Previous increase of 1214¢ per hr. on 
4-8-46. (Int. Association of Machinists, Ind.) 


*Obtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. n.a. Not available, 


